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THE HULK IN THE ESTUARY. 


He sprawls, a stranded hulk, along the 
mud, ; 

Undecked, with gaping sides and 
broken back, 

Half-way between the reach of highest 
flood— 

Which far on either hand 

Makes headway up the slack 

Of slimy channels when the full moon 
calls— 

And that soiled limbo, neither sea nor 
land, 

Whereto the last reluctant ebb-wave 
crawls. 

All day above the dismal flats the gulls 

Hover and sweep with glint of snowy 
wings; 

Or crowd with raucous laughter round 
the pools 

Where, drifted by the tide, 

Lie stranded obscene things, 

Cast forth in darkness from the up- 
stream town, 

From which the lustral water turns 
aside 

Till storm shall give it strength to wash 
them down. 


He sees upon the ebb, with waftage 
slow, 


The outbound ships—a younger, might- 
ier brood— 

Down to their business on the great 
deep go, 


And watches the return, 

Upon the evening flood, 

Of vessels, gliding laden to the quays. 

Remotely touched by disregard and 
stern 

With the high sternness of the outer 
seas. 


Yet, stranded on the mud—a sorry shape 

Stained red by rust, blackened as 
though by flame— 

He still, day gone, has power to make 
escape 

From that which in the light 

Establishes his shame, 

And with immitigable spirit bears 

The scorn of all things living, since at 
night 

His commerce is with life surpassing 
theirs. 

The Spectator. 


The Hulk in 





the Estuary. 


For then, when secretly, with stifled 
sighs, 

And eager speech suppressed as though 
for shame, 

The waters in the dreary channels rise 

And pitifully steal 

Through his poor broken frame, 

And bathe each gaping wound, each 
rueful scar, 

In dream he feels the waves beneath 
his keel, 

And once again puts out across the bar. 


Erelong from off the moon the black 
clouds drift, 

And lo! a vast sky-bounded ocean 
space, 

O’er which with smothered bows and 
high uplift 

Of canvas silvery white 

He speeds before the race 

Of constant trade winds down the 
world's convex 

Of purple seas, while in the sudden 
light, 

With shadows dappled, gleam his spot- 
less decks. 


Ah, happy he, assured upon his quest 

That somewhere, washed by that un- 
charted flood, 

Lie blissful realms of time still unpos- 
sessed! 

What though he claims our tears, 

Unmasted on the mud 

By daylight, if, with spread of shadowy 
sail, 

Adventurously bound all night he steers 

Through magic seas beyond all mortal 
hail! 


And empty though he lies—empty no 
less 

When up the channels thrust the morn- 
ing tides 

And deepen round him till at last they 
press 

With muffled shocks and jars 

Through his decrepit sides— 

The midnight wave that floods his un- 
decked hold, 

Gathering the largess of the quiet stars, 

Freights him with rare imponderable 
gold. 

W. G. Hole. 
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Forty-one years ago, when I deliv- 
ered my inaugural address as a profes- 
sor of this University, I took as my 
subject “The Justification of the Dar- 
winian Theory.” It is a great pleasure 
to me to be able to lecture again on 
the same subject on the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Darwin. 

This time, however, I need not speak 
of justifying the theory, for in the in- 
terval it has conquered the whole 
world. Yet there remains much that 
may be said—much, indeed, that ought 
to be said at the present time. In my 
former lecture I compared the theory 
of descent or evolution to the Coper- 
nican Cosmogony in its importance for 
the progress of human knowledge, and 
there were many who thought the com- 
parison extravagant. But it needs no 
apology now that the idea of evolution 
has been thoroughly elaborated, and has 
become the basis of the science of life. 

You know that Darwin was not the 
only one, and was not even the first to 
whom the idea of evolution occurred; 
it had arisen in several great minds 
half a century earlier, and it may 
therefore be thought an injustice to 
give, as we now do, almost all the 
credit of this fruitful discovery to Dar- 
win alone. 

But history is a severe and inex- 
orable judge. She awards the palm 
not to him in whose mind an idea first 
arises, but to him who so establishes 
it that it takes a permanent place in 
scientific thought, for it is only then 
that it becomes fruitful of, and an in- 
strument for, human progress. The 
credit for thus establishing the theory 
of evolution is shared with Charles 
Darwin only by his contemporary, Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, of whom we shall 
have to speak later. 

* an address delivered at the University of 


Freiburg on the occasion of the Centenary of 
Darwin. 
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Nevertheless, a reflection of the dis- 
coverer’s glory falls upon those who, 
about the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were able to attain to the con- 
ception of evolution, notwithstanding 
the incomparably smaller number of 
facts known to them. As one of these 
pioneers we must not omit to mention 
our own poet Goethe, though he rather 
threw out premonitory hints of a the- 
ory of evolution than actually taught 
it. “Alle Gestalten sind iihnlich, doch 
keine gleichet der andere, und so 
deutet der Chor auf ein geheimes 
Gesetz.” 

The “secret law” was the law of 
descent, and the first to define this idea 
and to formulate it clearly as a theory 
was, as is well known, also a Darwin, 
Charles Darwin's grandfather Eras- 
mus, who set it forth in his book, 
“Zoonomia,” in 1796. A few years 
later Treviranus, a botanist of Bremen, 
published a book of similar purport, 
and he was followed in 1809 by the 
Frenchman Lamarck and the German 
Lorenz Oken. 

All these disputed the venerable Mo- 
saic mythos of creation, which had till 
then been accepted as a scientific docu- 
ment, and all of them sought to show 
that the constancy of species through- 
out the ages was only an appearance 
due, as Lamarck in particular pointed 
out, to the shortness of human life. 

But Cuvier, the greatest zoologist of 
that time, a pupil of the Stuttgart 
Karlsschule, would have none of this 
idea, and held fast to the conception 
of species created once for all, seeing 
in it the only possible explanation of 
the enormous diversity of animal and 
plant forms. 

And there was much to be said for 
this attitude at that time, when the 
knowledge of facts was not nearly 
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comprehensive enough to afford a se- 
cure and scientific basis for the theory 
of descent. Lamarck alone had at- 
tempted to indicate the forces from 
which, in his opinion, the transmuta- 
tion of species could have resulted. 

It was not, however, solely because 
the basis of fact was insufficient that 
the theory of the evolution of organic 
nature did not gain ground at that 
time; it was even more because such 
foundation as there was for it was not 
adhered to. All sorts of -ague specu- 
lations were indulged in, :u.' these con- 
tributed less and less to the support of 
the theory the more far-reaching they 
became. Many champions of the “Na- 
turphilosophie” of the time, especially 
Oken and Schelling, promulgated mere 
hypotheses as truths; forsaking the 
realm of fact almost entirely, they at- 
tempted to construct the whole world 
with a free hand, so to speak, and lost 
themselves more and more In worthless 
phantasy. 

This naturally brought the theory of 
evolution, and with it ‘“Naturphiloso- 
phie,” into disrepute, especially with 
the true naturalists, those who pa- 
tiently observe and collect new facts. 
The theory lost all credence, and sank 
so low in the general estimation that 
it came to be regarded as hardly fit- 
ting for a naturalist to occupy himself 
with philosophical conceptions. 

This was the state of matters on- 
wards from 1830, the year in which the 
final battle between the theory of evo- 
lution and the old theory of creation 
was fought out by Geoffroy St. Hi- 
laire and Cuvier in the Paris Academy. 
Cuvier triumphed, and thus it came 
about that an idea so important as 
that of evolution sank into oblivion 
again after its emergence, and was ex- 
punged from the pages of science so 
completely that it seemed as if it were 
for ever buried beyond hope of resur- 


rection. 
Scientific men now turned with 


eagerness towards special problems in 
all the domains of life, and the follow- 
ing period may well be characterized 
as that of purely detailed investiga- 
tion. 

Great progress was made during this 
period; entirely new branches of sci- 
ence were founded, and a wealth of 
unexpected facts was discovered. The 
development of individual organisms, 
of which little had previously been 
known, began to be revealed in all its 
marvellous diversity: first, the develop- 
ment of the chick in the egg; then of 
the frog; then of insects and worms; 
then of spiders, crustaceans, starfishes, 
and all the classes and orders of, mol- 
luses, as well as of backboned animals 
from the lowest fish up to man himself. 
Within this period of purely detailed 
investigation there falls also the dis- 
covery, in animals and plants, of that 
smallest microscopically visible build- 
ing-stone of the living body, the cell, 
and this discovery paved the way for 
the full development of the newly- 
found science of tissues, histology. 

In botany the chief progress in this 
period was in regard to the reproduc- 
tion and development of the lower 
plants, or cryptogams, and the discov- 
ery of alternation of generations, a 
mode of reproduction that had previ- 
ously been known in several groups of 
the animal kingdom, in polyps and 
medusz, in various worms, and later 
in insects and crustaceans. 

At the same time it was found that 
the proposition, which had hitherto 
been accepted as a matter of course, 
that an egg can only develop after it 
has been fertilized, is not universally 
valid, for there is a development witb- 
out previous fertilization—partheno- 
genesis, or virgin birth. 

Thus, in the period between the 
Napoleonic wars and 1859, an ever-in- 
creasing mass of new facts was ac- 
cumulated, and among these there 
were so many of an unexpected nature 
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that further effort was constantly be- 
ing put forth to elucidate detailed 
processes in every domain. This was 
desirable and important, was, indeed, 
indispensable to a deeper knowledge of 
organic nature. But, in the endeavor 
to investigate details, naturalists for- 
got to inquire into the deeper causes 
and correlations, which might have en- 
abled them to build up out of the 
wealth of details a more general con- 
ception of life. So great was the re- 
action from the unfortunate specula- 
tions of the so-called ‘“Naturphilos- 
ophie,” that there was a tendency to 
shrink even from taking a comprehen- 
sive survey of isolated facts, which 
might lead to the induction of general 
principles. 

How deep was the oblivion into 
which the philosophical conceptions of 
the beginning of the century had sunk 
by the middle of it may be gathered 
from the fact that, in my own student 
days in the fifties I never heard a the- 
ory of descent referred to, and I found 
no menticn of it in any book to which 
I had access. One of the most famous 
of my teachers, the gifted anatomist, J. 
Henle, had written as a motto under his 
picture, “There is a virtue of renuncia- 
tion, not in the domain of morality 
alone, but in that of intellect as well.” 
This sentence was entirely obscure to 
me as a student, because I knew noth- 
ing of the intellectual excesses of the 
“Naturphilosophie,” and I only under- 
stood later, after the revival of interest 
in general problems, that this insistence 
upon the virtue of intellectual renun- 
ciation was intended as a counteractive 
to the over-speculations of that period. 

This was one-sided, but it was a nec- 
essary reaction from the one-sidedness 
in the opposite direction which had 
preceded it. 

The next swing of the pendulum was 
brought about by Charles Darwin in 
1859 with his book on “The Origin of 


Species.” 


Let us now consider the development 
of this remarkable man, and note the 
steps by which he attained to his life- 
work. Charles Darwin was born on 
the 12th of February, 1809, the same 
year in which Lamarck published his 
“Philosophie Zoologique.” But he had 
not sucked in the doctrines of that 
evolutionist, or of his own grandfa- 
ther, Erasmus Darwin, with his 
mother’s milk. His youth fell within 
the period of the reaction from philo- 
sophical speculation, and he grew up 
wholly in the old ideas of the creation 
of species and their immutability. His 
birthplace was the little town of 
Shrewsbury, near the borders of 
Wales, where his father was a highly 
respected physician, well-to-do even ac- 
cording to English standards. 

If we think of Darwin's later 
achievements we are apt to suppose 
that the bent towards natural science 
must have been apparent in him at a 
very early age, but this was not the 
case, at least not to a degree sufficient 
to attract the attention of those about 
him. It is easy now, of course, to say 
that the pronounced liking for ranging 
about wood and field, and collecting, 
quite unscientifically, plants, beetles 
and minerals, foreshadowed the future 
naturalist. Even as a boy Darwin was 
an enthusiastic sportsman and an ex- 
cellent shot, and the first snipe he 
brought down excited him so much 
that he was hardly able to reload.’ 
But he must have been not merely a 
sportsman but an eager observer, es- 
pecially of birds, for at that time he 
wondered “in his simplicity” that every 
gentleman was not an ornithologist, so 
much was he attracted by what 

1I can say the same of myself, for although 
in boyhood I did not shoot birds, I had a 
assion for butterfiy-hunting. When I saw 
he rare /imenitis uli resting onthe ground 
in front of me for the first time, I became so 
excited that I could not at first throw my net, 
and when I did throw it, though my aim was 
usually very accurate, t struck the butterfly 
obliquely over the wing with the iron ring of 


the net. The traces of this awkward aim are 
vistble on the wing to this day. 
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he observed of the habits of birds. 

The school which he began to attend 
at Shrewsbury in his ninth year was 
probably very similar to our earlier 
gymnasia. Darwin himself maintained 
that nothing could have been worse for 
his intellectual development than this 
purely classical school, in which noth- 
ing was taught, in addition to the an- 
cient languages, except a little ancient 
history and geography. 

Darwin had no talent for languages, 
and no pleasure in them. So he re- 
mained a very mediocre scholar, and 
his father therefore removed him from 
school in his sixteenth year, and sent 
him to the University of Edinburgh to 
study medicine. 

The condition of the English univer- 
sities at that time must have left much 
to be desired, for Darwin character- 
izes the majority of the lectures as ter- 
ribly dull, and the time spent in at- 
tending them as _ lost. Moreover, 
anatomy disgusted him, and the tedium 
of the geological lectures repelled him 
so that he vowed never again to open 
a book on geology, a resolution which, 
happily, he did not adhere to. 

In his student days, as in his school- 
time, he roamed about in the open air, 
sometimes shooting, sometimes riding, 
sometimes making long expeditions 
afoot. But even then he was not a 
conscious observer of Nature, not a 
naturalist, but rather a lover of the 
beauty of Nature and a collector of all 
sorts of natural objects, though he col- 
lected still, as he had done at school, 
rather from the collecting impulse fre- 

‘quently characteristic of youth than 
from any real scientific interest. If he 
had had that interest his chief passion 
would not have been the shooting of 
birds. His friends even found him one 
day making a knot in a string attached 
to his button-hole for every bird he suc- 
ceeded in bringing down! Thus he 


must have been mainly a sportsman, a 
hunting fanatic whose chief desire was 
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to bring down as many birds as pos- 
sible in a day. However, this devotion 
to sport must have stood him in good 
stead later, especially on his great 
journey, for through it he not only ac- 
quired the technique of shooting, but 
he sharpened his naturally acute pow- 
ers of observation. 

He remained two years in Edin- 
burgh, and then entered the University 
of Cambridge. His father, who had 
observed his disinclination for medi- 
cine, proposed that he should study 
theology, and Darwin knew himself so 
little that he was quite willing to agree 
to the proposal. He examined himself 
very conscientiously to see whether he 
was able to subscribe to the dogmas 
of the Anglican Church, and he came 
to the conclusion that he could accept 
as truth every word that the Bible con- 
tained. This was certainly remarkable, 
and proves that the “Zoonomia” of his 
grandfather, Erasmus, and the doc- 
trines of Lamarck, as far as he was 
acquainted with them, had not taken 
very deep root. 

So he proceeded to study theology. 
But he did it much in the same way 
as he had studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh; he listened only to what pleased 
him, and that cannot have been very 
much, for here, too, he complained of 
the dullness of official lectures. Never- 
theless, at the end of three years he 
passed his examination quite credit- 
ably and received the degree of B.A. 

Of the greatest advantage to him in 
Cambridge was his intercourse with 
two distinguished teachers of the Uni- 
versity, and this intercourse probably 
guided him imperceptibly towards the 
real work of his life. One of these 
teachers was Professor Henslow, 3 
theologian who afterwards accepted a 
living, but who had a comprehensive 
knowledge not only of entomology, but 
of chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and 
geology. By Henslow Darwin was in- 
troduced to the professor of geology. 
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Sedgwick, and he, too, interested him- 
self greatly in the young man, taking 
him with him on his longer geological 
excursions, and thus giving him a 
most valuable introduction to the sci- 
ence. This proved of the greatest use 
to Darwin on his travels, and probably 
enabled him to make his numerous 
geological observations, 

Other older men also admitted Dar- 
win to their friendship, so that it is 
obvious that there must have been 
something about him even then which 
distinguished him from others of his 
age. His interests now began to 
widen; he came under the educative 
influence of art, and studied the pic- 
ture gallery in Cambridge, and later 
the National Gallery in London. He 
gained the entrance to a musical circle, 
and derived great pleasure from music, 
though, curiously enough, as he tells 
us, he was almost destitute of “ear,” 
and could not even whistle “God Save 
the King” correctly. He was thus one 
of those rare persons who are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to the emotional effect 
of music and yet possess little or noth- 
ing of its physical basis, the sense of 
tone. 

In addition to all this, Darwin re- 
tained his passion for beetles, and cecl- 
lected with such ardor that twenty 
years later he recognized at sight small 
rare species he had found under bark 
or moss at that time. His powers of 
observation had thus been awakened, 
although as yet they were employed 
mainly to minister to his zeal for col- 
lecting. But collecting is not a mere 
amusement for the young naturalist; 
it is a necessary discipline in surveying 
a definite range of forms, and it can- 
not well be replaced by anything else. 
One who has never collected, and thus 
never made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a limited circle of forms, 
will find it difficult to fill up the gap 
in his attainments in later life. 

In vacation time towards the autumn 


of each year Darwin turned again with 
enthusiasm to sport, either at his home 
in Shrewsbury or on his uncle Wedge- 
wood’s large estate of Maer. He did 
not lose a possible day from this 
amusement, for as he says in his auto- 
biography, “I should have thought my- 
self mad to give up the first days of 
partridge-shooting for geology or any 
other science.” Thus, notwithstanding 
his interest in geology and beetle-col- 
lecting, in pictures and music, the old 
passion for the chase was still the 
dominant one; one pleasure crowded 
upon another, and the whole made his 
life a joyous symphony, so that he 
could say of that period, “The three 
years which I spent at Cambridge were 
the most joyful in my happy life.” 
But in the midst of all the joyousness 
of life he was undergoing an inward 
preparation for the seriousness of it. 
We can gather from his own account 
of that time that the strongest impulse 
towards the study of natural science 
came from reading two works which 
aroused his interest, Humboldt’s “Per- 
sonal Narrative” and Herschel’s “In- 
troduction to the Study of Natural Phi- 
losophy.” Darwin says of these: “No 
other book influenced me so much as 
these two.” He used to copy long pas- 
sages from Humboldt about Teneriffe 
and read them aloud to Henslow. He 
Was very anxious to go to Teneriffe, 
and even made inquiries in London 
about a ship to take him there, when 
an event happened which overthrew 
that project, but at the same time 
opened up the way to a naturalist’s 
career—the only one really suited to 
him—in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner. He received a proposal to make 
a voyage round the world. 

It must appear to us singular that a 
young man who had just finished his 
University course, and had done no 
scientific work of any kind, should be 
invited to accompany as naturalist a 
naval vessel which was being sent 
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round the world by the Government 
for the purpose of making nautical ob- 
servations. It proves that Darwin's 
older friends must have had very high 
expectations in regard to his future. 

Captain Fitzroy, of the English 
Navy, was looking for a young man 
who would go with him as naturalist, 
on a voluntary footing, on his voyage 
in the Beagle. 

Darwin himself was at once eager 
to accept, but his father objected very 
decidedly, seeing no reasonable object 
in spending five years ranging over the 
globe. But he concluded his letter 
with the sentence, “If you can find any 
man of common sense who advises you 
to go, I will give my consent.” 

The necessary adviser was found in 
his uncle Wedgewood, who, as soon as 
he heard of the matter, immediately 
drove the forty miles from Maer to 
Shrewsbury, and persuaded the elder 
Darwin that he must allow his son to 
go. 

Thus it happened that Darwin made 
the journey which he speaks of later 
as “the most important event of my 
life,” as it undoubtedly was. It was 
only later that he learned that even 
then his going was not a certainty, for 
Captain Fitzroy, after seeing him, was 
in doubt as te whether he should ac- 
cept him, for a reason not easy to 
guess—because of the shape of his 
nose! Fitzroy was an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Lavater, whose doctrine of 
physiognomy was then widespread. 
He believed that the shape of Darwin’s 
nose proclaimed a lack of energy, and 
he was doubtful about taking any one 
deficient in that quality on such a 
journey. Happily, Darwin's friends 
were able to reassure Fitzroy on this 
point, and he must often enough after- 
wards have had opportunity to con- 
vince himself of Darwin’s energy. 

Thus it was apparently by mere 
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chance that Darwin got the opportu- 
nity to develop actually into the great 
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naturalist we now know that he must 
have been potentially. But I do not 
believe that this is a correct judgment. 
His inward impulse would certainly 
have forced a way after he had been 
led to perceive, through Humboldt and 
Herschel, what the way for him was 
to be. And even at that time no se- 
rious obstacle would be likely to stand 
in the path of a young Englishman of 
fortune who wished to explore foreign 
lands and seas. But undoubtedly this 
manner of travelling for five years 
through the seas and countries of dif- 
ferent zones was particularly advan- 
tageous. And Darwin used his oppor- 
tunities to the full. On board ship he 
studied the best books, especially Ly- 
ell’s “Principles of Geology,” but he 
also collected certain kinds of natural 
objects, and investigated all that came 
in his way, keeping a detailed journal 
of everything that struck him as 
worthy of note in what he observed. 
Thus he became a well-informed and 
many-sided naturalist. But he valued 
much more highly than any other re- 
sult of the voyage the habits of ener- 
getic industry and concentrated atten- 
tion to whatever he had in hand that 
he then acquired. And thus he became 
the great naturalist for which Nature 
had designed him. 

Darwin published his journal later: 
it fills a closely-printed volume of five 
hundred pages. Like all his books. 
it is characterized by a_ simplicity 
and straightforwardness of expression; 
there is absolutely no striving after 
sensational effect, but an innate enthu- 
siasm and truth pervades it. and I 
have always found it most enjoyable 
reading. Other people must have found 
it so too, for by 1884 16,000 copies of 
the English edition had been sold. I 
cannot here give even a brief account 
of the voyage of the Beagle; I can only 
say that its work lay chiefly on the 
southern coastline of America, and the 
journey included the east coast of 
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Bahia to Tierra del Fuego, and the in- 
hospitable Falkland Islands, and the 
western coast of Ecuador and Peru. 

This occupied several years, and thus 
the young explorer had a chance to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with a great part of the South Amer- 
ican continent. For while the ship lay 
at anchor taking soundings in some 
bay or other, Darwin ranged over the 
country on horseback, in a boat, or on 
foot. In Brazil, on the plains of the 
la Plata river, and in Patagonia he 
made excursions into the interior 
which lasted for weeks, and he was 
thus able to see and investigate every- 
thing that interested him. 

In all his descriptions of what he 
saw his keen appreciation of the 
beauty and grandeur of Nature are 
manifest. Thus he writes from Bahia 
on the first day of his arrival in South 
America: “The day has passed delight- 
fully. Delight itself, however, is a 
weak term to express the feelings of a 
naturalist who, for the first time, has 
wandered by himself in a Brazilian for- 
est. The elegance of the grasses, the 
novelty of the parasitical plants, the 
beauty of the flowers, the glossy green 
of the foliage, but above all the gen- 
eral luxuriance of the vegetation, filled 
me with admiration. A most paradox- 
ical mixture of sound and silence per- 
vades the shady parts of the wood. 
The noise from the insects is so loud 
that it may be heard even in a vessel 
anchored several hundred yards from 
the shore; yet within the recesses of 
the forest a universal silence appears 
to reign. To a person fond of natural 
history such a day as this brings with 
it a deeper pleasure than he can ever 
hope to experience again” (p. 4, 1884 
ed.). 

Not less delightful are his descrip- 
tions of the monotonous and almost 
endless plains of Patagonia and the 
la Plata river, over which, accom- 
panied by Gaucho Indians, he rode for 


many days; or his account of the wild 
mountain scenery of Tierra del Fuego, 
with its gloomy evergreen woods, 
broken into by deep inlets and bays in 
which whales disported themselves, 
and its mountains whose dark cloud- 
laden summits are swept by the most 
violent storms. A different picture is 
called up by Darwin's description of 
his ascent from the “Vale of Para- 
dise” (Valparaiso) up the Cordilleras 
to a height of 13,000 feet, and the view 
from there down upon the coast re- 
gion, and the Pacific Ocean far beneath 
him. And how many other passages 
might be cited! 

He cared, however, not only for what 
was beautiful, but for what was most 
interesting from a scientific point of 
view. Thus he discovered in a pass 
in the Cordilleras a stratum of fossil 
shells, a proof that this place was at 
one time a part of the sea-floor, and 
that therefore it had been raised in the 
course of ages more than 13,000 feet. 

His Journal contains a wealth of ob- 
servations about plants and animals as 
well as about man, and many detailed 
accounts of the geological structure of 
the countries visited. We see how 
well his Cambridge studies and the 
excursions he made there had pre- 
pared him for this work. 

I cannot enter into any details of his 
observations but I must at least men- 
tion those which deal with the facts 
that led him gradually to change his 
previous views in regard to the nature 
and origin of species. 

When he first began his explorations 
in South America he was—as he ex- 
pressly says—still completely under the 
influence of the dogma of the creation 
of species once for all, and their im- 
mutability, and he regarded it as unas- 
sailable. But very soon he was struck 
by certain facts which seemed to him 
difficult to reconcile with this dogma, 
and these increased in number in the 
course of his journey, till finally they 
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led him into the conviction that the old 
position was untenable, and that the 
organic world had not been created 
immutable, but had slowly evolved. 

I select two of these phenomena: 
first, the occurrence of the fossil re- 
mains of gigantic mammals in the di- 
luvial strata of the great plains of la 
Plata and Patagonia. Darwin found a 
gigantic armadillo (Dasypus gigas), and 
he was led to ask how it happened 
that small armadillos now live in South 
America, whereas they do not occur, 
either living or fossil, anywhere else 
in the world. The answer was easy, 
if it was possible to assume that the 
present-day species were descended 
from the diluvial forms or from other 
smaller, still undiscovered forms from 
the same period. But he was espe- 
cially impressed by the fauna and flora 
of the Galapagos Islands, which lie un- 
der the equator, 500 nautical miles to 
the west of the South American coast. 

On these isolated and comparatively 
barren volcanic islands there live many 
animals which could not fail to arrest 
the attention of the naturalist—land 
birds which are like those of the neigh- 
boring continent, and are of purely 
American type, yet are not identical 
but closely-related species. Most of 
them are so-called “endemic” species-— 
that is, species which occur in no other 
part of the world. This was striking 
enough, but the matter proved even 
more remarkable on closer investiga- 
tion, for several of the fifteen islands 
of which the archipelago consists pos- 
sess species of the same genus peculiar 
to themelves—mocking thrushes, for 
instance, which are represented in the 
other islands by similar but not iden- 
tical species. 

What inference is possible from 
these facts except that, at some earlier 
period, bird-migrants from the neigh- 
boring continent had landed on these 
volcanic islands, and in the course of 
thousands of years had varied—that is 
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to say, had become distinct species on 
each island? 

These and other phenomena aroused 
in Darwin’s mind the idea of evolu- 
tion, and he resolved to devote his 
attention to this problem after he re- 
turned home, for he was persuaded 
that he could attain to certainty in re- 
gard to it by patiently collecting facts. 
Thus he set himself the task of his 
life. It may be well to inquire here 
whether, or to what extent, Darwin 
had taken over the idea of evolution 
from his predecessors at the beginning 
of the century, and especially from his 
grandfather, Erasmus. It is certain 
that, at sixteen, he had read the 
“Zoonomia,”’ and that he admired it. 
He relates in his autobiography that, 
during his student days in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Grant, afterwards a professor at 
University College, London, spoke to 
him, in the course of a walk, in the 
most enthusiastic manner of Lamarck 
and his views on evolution. Darwin 
listened to these views with interest, 
but was in no way impressed or con- 
vinced by them. The same is true of 
the “Zoonomia,” and when he re-read 
it fifteen years later he was disap- 
pointed in it, “the proportion of specu- 


lation being so large to the facts 
given.” (p. 38.) 
Thus Darwin was quite familiar 


with the views of his grandfather and 
of Lamarck, but it was not these that 
incited him to follow in the same paths; 
it was rather his own observations of 
Nature that led him to abandon his 
old opinions, and it was only after long 
years of investigation, study, and doubt 
that he gained sufficient certainty to 
venture on giving his ideas to the 
world. 

I must refrain from saying more 
about this journey, which was so fruit- 
ful for Darwin himself and for science; 
the two groups of facts of which I 
have spoken were undoubtedly decisive 
in their effect on his conception of Na- 
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ture. In December, 1836, with a wealth 
of great impressions and rich experi- 
ences in all the domains of natural 
science, his mind concentrated on the 
new idea of evolution, Darwin re- 
turned to his fatherland after an ab- 
sence of five years. 

Two years after his return he mar- 
ried, bought the estate of Down, in 
the county of Kent, and retired there 
to spend the whole of the rest of his 
life in constant work, but also in con- 
stant fellowship and personal touch 
with the most prominent naturalists 
of the day, who were readily accessible 
in London. He gradually came to have 
correspondence also with many natu- 
ralists in other countries. 

His “chief pleasure and constant oc- 
cupation” was his work, which some- 
times even enabled him to forget the 
daily discomfort due to his health, 
which had been bad ever since his voy- 
age. From the very beginning of the 
voyage he had suffered from severe 
and persistent sea-sickness, and his 
constitution had apparently suffered 
lasting injury, for in his autobiography 
he often speaks of being unable to work 
because of illness, and sometimes of 
having lost days and weeks, and on 
one occasion two whole years, from 
this cause. 

In dealing with his work it is im- 
possible for me to speak of all the im- 
portant volumes he published in the 
course of his life. The first were the 
results of his voyage, various geologi- 
cal observations, and a new theory of 
the origin of coral islands. 

Up till that time it had been be- 
lieved that the so-called atolls, or la- 
goon-reefs, had been simply built up 
by the coral polyps from the ocean-floor 
until they finally reached the surface, 
where they formed flat islands. Dar- 
win recognized that the process could 
not be quite so simple, because the 
polyps cannot live at great depths. He 
therefore assumed that a secular sub- 
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sidence of the ocean-floor must have 
played a part, and this hypothesis not 
only explains in the most beautiful 
way the details of the structure of an 
atoll, but it has been brilliantly cor- 
roborated by later investigations, espe- 
cially by borings on one of the islands, 
and the theory is now a permanent pos- 
session of science. After the comple- 
tion of this volume he worked for eight 
years at the rich material he had 
brought from the coast of Chili, of 
that remarkable group of sedentary 
crustaceans, the Cirripedes, usually 
known as barnacles and acorn-shells. 
Two thick volumes on this subject ap- 
peared in 1851, and later two other 
quarto volumes on fossil species of the 
same group. Even here in this ap- 
parently dry and purely systematic 
province the true spirit of the investi- 
gator revealed itself, for he did not 
neglect what was unintelligible to him, 
and therefore inconvenient for his the- 
ory, but devoted the most ‘persistent 
attention to obscure points until he had 
found a solution of the difficulty. Thus 
he discovered that within the group 
there are species which, like all Cir- 
ripedes, are hermaphrodite, but which 
possess in addition small degenerate- 
looking males of different structure at- 
tached as parasites to the hermaphro- 
dite animals. It is, however, only in 
our own day that it has become pos- 
sible to understand the deeper signifi- 
cance of this important discovery. 

In addition to these special pieces of 
work Darwin collected with untiring 
energy facts which had any bearing on 
the theory of transmutation, having be- 
gun in 1837, just after his return to 
England, a large collecting note-book, 
in which he entered all the facts re- 
ferring to the variability of animals 
and plants, in particular of those which 
are under the care of man. By means 
of printed lists of questions, of con- 
versations with expert breeders of ani- 
mals and plants, and of wide reading 
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in books and journals, he sought to 
lay the foundation of fact which he 
required in order to attain to clearness 
in regard to the supposed transforma- 
tion of organisms. 

He was very soon led to the convic- 
tion that the essential factor in the 
artificial modification of an animal or 
plant form was selection for breeding. 
But how could such selection take 
place in free nature? For a long time 
he was unable to find the answer to 
this question, until chance made him 
acquainted with the work of the econ- 
omist Malthus on “Population,” and 
the ideas developed in this book sug- 
gested to him the solution of the prob- 
lem. Malthus showed that the human 
population multiplied much more rap- 
idly than the means of subsistence 
could increase, and that therefore ca- 
tastrophies must occur from time to 
time to diminish the excessive number 
of human beings. Darwin said to him- 
self that in the rest of Nature, among 
other forms of life also, an enormous 
number of individuals must perish, 
since all that were born could not sur- 
vive, and since the greater part of a 
species furnishes food for some other 
species. Thus the ceaseless “struggle 
for existence” became clear to him, 
and suggested the question whether it 
was merely a matter of chance which 
of the many born should survive and 
He concluded 


which should perish. 
that the answer to this question was, 
evidently, that favorable variations 


would have more prospect of survival 
than unfavorable, and thus he discov- 
ered the principle of natural selection 
—that principle at once so simple and 
so powerful, which alone enables us 
to understand the transmutation of or- 
ganisms in adaptation to the conditions 
of their life. But it was a long time 
before Darwin ventured to publish this 
luminous idea. For his own satisfac- 
tion he wrote quite a short sketch of 
it in 1842, and in 1844 he expanded this 
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to 230 pages; but it was not till the 
fifties that, urged by his friends Lyell 
and Hooker, he resolved to give his 
ideas to the world. Even then he 
might have delayed publication, but 
that in the meantime the same idea 
had occurred to Alfred Wallace, in Ter- 
nate, in the Malay Archipelago, and 
had been communicated by him, first 
to Darwin, and then through Darwin 
to Lyell and Hooker. Then followed 
the memorable meeting of the Linnean 
Society, London, in July, 1858, at which 
two papers were read, one written by 
Darwin, the other by Wallace, both 
setting forth the same far-reaching idea 
of evolution based upon the principle of 
selection—a beautiful example of the 
unenvying magnanimity of two great 
discoverers. 

This private communication to a 
scientific society made no great stir. 
But the publication in the end of 1859 
of Darwin’s book, “The Origin of Spe- 
cies by Means of Natural Selection,” 
attracted great attention. A new edi- 
tion was called for on the 2nd of Janu- 
ary, 1860, and during the twenty-two 
years between that time and 1882, the 
year of Darwin’s death, one English 
edition folldwed another, and more 
than 24,000 copies were printed. Dur- 
ing the same period one German edi- 
tion succeeded another, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any other purely scientific 
book has ever attained to such a circu- 
lation. 

Yet the book is simple and straight- 
forward, never sensational in style, but 
advancing quietly and concretely from 
one position to another, each supported 
by a mass of carefully-sifted facts. 
Every possible objection is duly con- 
sidered, and the decision is never an- 
ticipated, but all the arguments on 
both sides are carefully and impartially 
discussed in a manner that is apt to 
seem to the impatient reader almost 
too conscientious and cautious. 

To readers who were acquainted 
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with the scientific results of the time, 
who were aware of the numerous im- 
portant facts that had been discovered, 
but missed the unifying idea which 
should gather them all together into a 
harmonious picture of life, the book 
came as a revelation. I myself was at 
the time in the stage of metamorphosis 
from a physician to a zoologist, and as 
far as philosophical views of Nature 
were concerned I was a blank sheet of 
paper, a tabula rasa. I read the book 
first in 1861, at a single sitting and 
with ever-growing enthusiasm. When 
I had finished it I stood firm on the 
basis of evolution theory, and I have 
never seen reason to forsake it. 

This must have been the case with 
many. You know that the generation 
at the beginning of the century, sati- 
ated with speculation, threw itself 
wholly into detailed research, and its 


whole endeavor was to acquire new - 


facts. Darwin furnished the unifying 
idea for these: it was Evolution. Al- 
most the whole younger generation of 
naturalists ranged themselves at once 
on his side; the older generation grad- 
ually followed, first zoologists, then 
botanists; even my excellent friend, 
Anton de Bary, was only converted 
to the new views in 1880, and from 
that time onwards there was little fur- 
ther opposition, even on the part of 
the botanists. 

Although Darwin's book was straight- 
forward and simple, its effect was 
nothing less than revolutionary; it up- 
set the old deep-rooted doctrine of 
creation just as completely as Erasmus 
Darwin, Lamarck and Oken had de- 
sired. The book raised a conflagration 
like lightning in a full barn. This was 
soon so widespread that people read 
only “against” or “for” Darwin, espe- 
cially in Germany, but later also in 
England. At first the opponents had 
the upper hand; the Church regarded 
the new doctrine as dangerous to re- 
ligion, because the old Mosaic mythos 
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of creation could no longer be regarded 
as the basis of belief, and many of the 
older naturalists did not care to give 
up their inherited opinions without a 
struggle, and therefore strove to de- 
preciate the new theory, either by se- 
rious argument or by satire and ridi- 
cule. The first to publish a work “for” 
Darwin was the German naturalist, 
Fritz Miiller (1864), in Brazil. His 
book contained the first important de- 
duction from the Darwinian theory; it 
went farther than Darwin himself, and 
contained the germ of what Ernst 
Haeckel called, in his suggestive “Gen- 
erelle Morphologie” (1866), the “funda- 
mental biogenetic law.” I myself was 
probably the third champion of Dar- 
win's views when, in 1867, I delivered 
my academic inaugural address on 
“The Justification of the Darwinian 
Theory.” 

At that period almost every special 
study in the domain of embryology and 
“comparative anatomy” revealed fresh 
facts which were only intelligible on 
the assumption that the theory of de- 
scent was valid; much was now ob- 
served that had formerly been over- 
looked, simply because it was not un- 
derstood, and much of the work done 
in the period of detailed investigation 
had to be done over again, because the 
points that were now most important 
had previously been disregarded. In 
this no reproach is implied to the many 
excellent observers of that period. No 
one can possibly observe everything 
that takes place; for instance, in the 
development of an animal, each notes 
only what seems to him to have some 
significance, whether he is able to in- 
terpret it or not. We do not work with 
our eyes alone, we must think at the 
same time. 

But I need not dwell longer on the 
manner in which the Darwinian theory 
gained over the scientific workers of 
all countries, and penetrated deeply 
We have all 


even among the laity. 
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had some personal experience of it, for 
the triumph of the theory of evolution 
has not long been won. A few words 
may be necessary as to why it was won 
so easily and so completely. 

This was due in part to the enor- 
mous and increasing mass of facts in 
support of it, but mainly to Darwin’s 
discovery of a principle capable of ex- 
plaining transformations, in so far at 
least as these are “adaptations”’—the 
principle of selection, Lamarck, too, 
had thought out a principle of expla- 
nation—the use or disuse of parts—but 
it was obviously insufficient to ex- 
plain evolution as a whole, since it 
could only apply to actively functional 
organs. 

The discovery of the principle of se- 
lection is the greatest achievement of 
Charles Darwin and his contemporary, 
Alfred Wallace, and it alone, in my 


opinion at least, affords a secure basis ° 


for the theory of evolution. It reveals 
to us how the apparently impossible 
becomes possible, how what is adapted 
to its purpose can have arisen without 
the intervention of a directing power. 

The principle of selection shows us 
how the thousands of adaptations in 
living beings which arouse our con- 
stant admiration may have arisen in a 
purely mechanical way. And _ they 
must necessarily have done so if the 
evolution of the living has resulted 
from the same forces and laws as the 
not-living: in other words, if, in ex- 
plaining natural phenomena, we can 
leave out of account altogether any 
forces outside of or beyond Nature. 
The principle of selection enables us 
to do this, and therein lies its far- 
reaching significance. It is, I believe, 
the discovery of this principle that will 
make the name of Darwin immortal. 
Wallace, too, deserves a full share of 
the credit, although he did not base 
his theory on such a broad foundation 
of facts, and did not apply it in so 
many directions. 
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This principle is fully developed in 
“The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection,” as, indeed, the title 
of the book shows. It might be 
thought that the publication of this 
book finished the labors of the hermit 
of Down, but this was not the case; 
it was followed by the richest creative 
period if his life. Between 1860 and 
his death in 1882 he issued a whole 
series of works, small and large, each 
of them based upon numerous observa- 
tions and experiments, and most of 
them containing wholly fresh associa- 
tions of ideas, usually connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the theory of 
evolution, and sometimes extending 
and corroborating it more fully. I 
must at least give a few indications as 
to the nature of these different books. 

In 1862 Darwin published his book, 
“The Various Contrivances by which 
Orchids are Fertilized by Insects.” Or- 
chids often exhibit the most special 
and diverse adaptations to the visits 
of insects, and they help to make clear 
to us how flowers may have been de- 
veloped in all their manifoldness in re- 
lation to the needs of their insect vis- 
itors. 

In the same year and those follow- 
ing there appeared several treatises on 
“Dimorphism in the Flowers of 
Primula.” Darwin had discovered mi- 
nute differences in the length of the 
stamens in the same species, and he 
demonstrated that these differences are 
not mere chance variations, but are 
adaptations which secure the crossing 
of individuals and prevent self-fertil- 
ization. He obtained the proof of this 
through many careful experiments. 

This was followed, in 1864, by a 
treatise on “The Movements and Hab- 
its of Climbing Plants,’ showing the 
different ways in which they climb— 
another study in plant adaptations. In 
1868 appeared the great work begun in 
1860, “The Variation of Plants and 
Animals under Domestication,” and 
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extended and 


this book 
strengthened the basis of his theory of 


greatly 


selection. The phenomena and laws 
of variation and heredity are discussed 
and illustrated by a wealth of exam- 
ples, and the work concludes with a 
theory of heredity which he called 
“Pangenesis.” 

“The Descent of Man” appeared in 
1870. Up till that time Darwin had 
made no definite pronouncement upon 
this subject, though of coarse he must 
from the very first have deduced from 
the variability of species that man also 
was a product of evolution. He now 
discussed this view in detail in a two- 
volumed work, which also contained a 
fuller treatment of an aspect of the 
theory of selection only briefly sketched 
in “The Origin of Species.”’ Here the 
phenomena of “sexual selection” are 
traced throughout all the animal 
groups in which preferential mating 
plays a part. The principle is illus- 
trated by a positively overwhelming 
mass of detailed facts, and is shown 
to have been a factor even in the dif- 
ferentiation of the sexes in the human 
race. 

Closely associated with this work is 
the one which followed it in 1872 on 
“The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and in Animals.” The birth of 
Darwin's first child in 1839 had in- 
duced him to record in a special note- 
book all his observations on the grad- 
ual awakening of the sensations, and 
their expression on the features of the 
child, for he was convinced that even 
the most complex and delicate emo- 
tional expressions of man had their 
natural roots in animals, just in the 
same way as the parts.of the body and 
the mental faculties. For thirty-two 
years he followed out this idea, ex- 
perimenting, observing, collecting facts, 
until finally he was able to write his 
remarkable and fascinating book, the 
first edition of which consisted of 5,000 
copies. 
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Darwin’s next book appeared in 
1875, and this also had been a long 
time in course of preparation. In rang- 
ing about the country during a sum- 
mer holiday in 1860 he had noticed 
a dainty little plant, the “sundew” 
(Drosera rotundifolia), to the viscous 
leaves of which several small insects 
were usually found adhering. Many 
other collectors had noticed this, be- 
cause of the difficulty of procuring a 
clean specimen for the herbarium. Dar- 
win took a few of the plants home 
with him, and soon discovered that cer- 
tain parts of the leaves exhibit move- 
ment as soon as small insects are 
brought into contact with them. This 
led him to the discovery of “Insectiv- 
orous Plants,” and his book bearing 
that title was published fifteen years 
later. 

In 1876 Darwin published a work on 
“Different Forms of Flowers on Plants 
of the Same Species,” and in 1880, 
jointly with his son Francis, “The 
Movements of Plants.” Finally, in 
1881, the year before his death, there 
appeared “The Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms.” 
This last book, like some of the earlier 
short treatises, had no direct connection 
with the theory of evolution, but it 
illustrates in a very characteristic man- 
ner Darwin’s eminently scientific mood, 
which led him to note everything that 
seemed unusual or interesting in the 
most ordinary things, and to follow 
it out till it led him on to new discov- 
eries. How many hundreds of people, 
and even of naturalists, had seen the 
little earth-castings that cover the 
damper parts of our garden paths on 
summer mornings! These are due to 
earthworms, and are the remains of 
the decaying leaves on which they 
feed. The earthworms cover the whole 
land with fertile mould, and through 
their agency in the course of time the 
surface of the ground is raised, and 
bad soil is transformed into good. 
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But no one had deemed the phenom- 
enon worthy of attention.*? It is a case 
parallel with that of the sundew, 
which hundreds of botanists had 
passed by without ever suspecting that 
the adherence of the insects was more 
than a matter of chance. 

The fruitful discovery of the “strug- 
gle for existence,” too, was due to this 
vision of the true naturalist, who sees 
in what lies before him much that oth- 
ers pass by unheeding. It was certainly 
no chance that the “struggle for ex- 
istence” first revealed itself to men 
who had spent the greater part of their 
lives in the open air; no chance that 
it was two travellers like Darwin and 
Wallace who first perceived the de- 
pendence of one species upon another 
and the competition between them. 

From the little that I have been 
able to tell you of Darwin's life in 
Down you can gather what a rich, full 
life it was. You will now wish to hear 
something of the man himself and his 
character. Unfortunately I never saw 
him. An affection of the eyes which 
has troubled me for forty-five years, 
and has restricted my activities in 
many directions, prevented my travel- 
ling to England while Darwin sstill 
lived and was relatively vigorous. 
Therefore I cannot sketch the impres- 
sion made by his personality from ex- 
perience. But we have a short auto- 
biography which reveals his nature 
clearly, and in addition a most de- 
tailed and sympathetic picture of him 
by his son Francis. 

He was tall, nearly six feet in 
height, and his most striking features, 
the high forehead, the large, prominent 
and bushy eyebrows, the blunt nose, 
and energetic mouth are well known. 
No one interested in Darwin's person- 
ality should fail to read both Francis 

2In regard to the earthworm, I must note 
that my countryman, Professor Hensen, the 
excellent Zoologist of Kiel, displayed the 
same acuteness of observation and drew 


the sate conclusions from the castings at 
phe same time as Darwin did. 
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Darwin's account of him* and his auto- 
biography. Taken together they give 
a picture of the man which could not 
be more truthful, and could hardly be 
more complete. 

Add to this picture what we can 
gather from his scientific works, and 
especially from the accounts of his 
journey, and we find that he had a 
great and comprehensive mind, con- 
cerned in the main with general con- 
ceptions, yet possessing in a high de- 
gree the faculty of becoming sympa- 
thetically absorbed in detail. He took 
pleasure in small things as in large, and 
was able alike to study with the most 
painstaking minuteness the structural 
detail of a flower or a crustacean, or 
to draw far-reaching conclusions from 
an enormous number of isolated facts. 
He possessed the fundamental qualities 
of a naturalist; great powers of ob- 
servation and absolute accuracy; the 
most extreme caution in judgment is 
revealed in all his writings, and his 
presentment of his ideas is always sim- 
ple and entirely free from arrogance 
or vanity, for a great natural modesty 
was one of the main’ features of his 
character. But his theories clearly 
show that he was not lacking in im- 
agination, for they could never have 
been thought out without it. He was 
not a keen critic, grasping a thing 
quickly and illuminating it at once; 
he was, on the contrary, rather in- 
clined to take too favorable a view of 
the work of others, and had a tend- 
ency, by no means very common, to 
acknowledge the achievements of 
strangers, and to take a positive de- 
light in them. His mind was of the 
penetrating order which worked per- 
sistently at any problem until he be- 
gan to see light on it. 

He was not concerned with practical 
aims; he was an idealist who desired 
knowledge for its own sake, and not 

3“ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, in- 


cluding an Autobiographica)] Chapter.”’ Ed- 
ited by his son, Francis Darwin. London, 1887. 
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for any utilitarian end; a naturalist 
who worked for pleasure in the work 
itself, and rejoiced in the advancement 
of science his work brought about. 

He was not lacking in ambition, but 
it was ambition on a large scale, not 
to gain fame and position, but to cre- 
ate works which should seem to him 
worthy. Fame came unsought, and, 
as he tells us, it was a satisfaction to 
him to feel that he was held in esteem 
by those whom he himself esteemed. 

He has sometimes been called an 
amateur, and in a certain sense this is 
true, in as far as he worked in several 
different scientific provinces, each of 
which requires a man’s whole strength. 
But he had full command over these 
different provinces, at least as far as 
was necessary for the end he had in 
view. He was certainly not a re- 
stricted specialist. The zoologists ac- 
cepted him as a zoologist, the botanists 
as a botanist, perhaps also the geolo- 
gists as a geologist. But he was not 
an expert in any, or rather, it would 
be more correct to say, he was so 
wherever he himself had done pro- 
ductive work. For he was essentially 
self-taught, and had passed through no 
normal school of zoology or botany. 
but with his great energy and unflag- 
ging industry he had acquired a pro- 
found knowledge from books and from 
personal intercourse with specialists, 
and every piece of work he did added 
to this store of knowledge. He was 
perhaps the last not merely to survey, 
but to do productive work in every 
domain of biological science. Yet I 
will not assert this, for we have all 
been convinced in recent times through 
the evolution theory that it is not 
enough to be at home in a single sci- 
ence; it is necessary also to have at 
least a general acquaintance with the 
essentials of allied branches. 

Darwin has sometimes been accused 
of being one-sided, of caring for noth- 
ing but his science. But this was not 
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the case; it is less true of him than of 
many specialists in natural science. 
He had a wide knowledge of English 
literature, Milton and Shakespeare hav- 
ing been his favorite reading in his 
youth. In later life he had novels, his- 
torical works, and books of travel read 
aloud to him every day. He was fond 
of music, too, though, as we have said, 
he had no musical ear. 

Darwin was a man not only of lofty, 
noble spirit, but of the tenderest feel- 
ing. Let any one who doubts this read 
the touching pages in memory of his 
little daughter Annie, who died young; 
they form one of the most beautiful 
memorials ever dedicated by a father 
to his child. His son's picture of him, 
too, reveals the beautiful and intimate 
relations that prevailed between them, 
and the whole quiet and joyous life of 
the Darwin family testifies to the 
cheerful and affectionate disposition of 
its head. 

It remains to estimate the influence 
of Darwin's theories on his time and 
on the future. But this is a task for 
which a whole book would not be too 
much, and a task, moreover, which 
could be better accomplished on the 
200th than on the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. 

We can at least say, however, that 
the influence was a great and many- 
sided one, and that it will endure 
throughout all time. All who know the 
position of science before 1859 will be 
ready to admit this; the younger gen- 
eration have grown up so thoroughly 
under the influence of Darwin's ideas 
that it must be difficult for them to 
realize the state of matters before bis 
day. 

Let us speak of biology first. But 
was there a biology then? Strictly 
speaking, there was not; there was 
zoology, botany, and even anthropol- 
ogy. Each of these sciences consisted 
of a very large and well-arranged mass 
of facts, but with no intrinsic co- 
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herence among them. This was sup- 
plied by the theory of evolution. The 
different departments of science were 
not even then regarded as complete; 
it was well known that there were 
many gaps in our knowledge, but we 
were only seeking for missing details, 
whereas in reality it was the main 
thing that was lacking—the unifying 
idea which Goethe had sought for, and 
tried to supply in his theories of the 
plant-prototype, and of the skull. 

The science of embryology, or, as we 
now call it, ontogenesis, at that time 
consisted of a great number of ob- 
servations, interesting enough, but 
without any recognized unity; it was 
not a harmonious structure, but a col- 
lection of finely-cut building stones. 
But what a change when the luminous 
idea of evolution was added! Life 
seemed to be infused into the stones, 
and almost spontaneously they formed 
a magic edifice. The ovum, now at 
last recognized :as a cell, was seen to 
be a reminiscence of the descent of 
all higher animals from unicellular or- 
ganisms; rudimentary organs, such as 
the rudimentary eyes of blind cave 
animals, were found to be sign-posts 
indicating the racial history of these 
animals, and pointing back to their 
sight-endowed ancestors. This evolu- 
tionary view illuminated the whole 
science, and not embryology alone, but 
also “comparative anatomy,” the un- 
derstanding of the structure of ani- 
mals. It became plain why the New 
Zealand kiwi should have little rudi- 
meutary wings under its skin, although 
it does not fly. It is not in order that 
it may conform to an ideal of a bird, 
as was previously thought, but because 
its ancestors had possessed wings 
which were used in flight. 

Physiology also gained much, espe- 
cially the theory of reproduction, of 
heredity, of organs, of the cell, and 
especially of the cell-nucleus. I do not 
mean to say that all these were the 
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direct result of the idea of evolution, 
but they have an _ indirect con- 
nection with it 

Anthropology gained quite a new 
interest after it was recognized that 
man, too, was a product of evolution, 
A vast number of problems presented 
themselves: it was necessary to inves- 
tigate the gradual becoming not only 
of the body but of the mind, the evo- 
lution of the Psyche and all that flows 
from it. Before that time there had 
been a history of language, of law, of 
religion, of art, and so on, but it now 
became necessary to carry these far- 
ther back—beyond Adam and Eve to 
the animal ancestors. Undoubtedly a 
study of the psychology of animals is 
one of the essential tasks of the fu- 
ture! I can here only give a few hints 
without elaborating them, but I must 
emphasize the fact that the idea of 
evolution, in the form in which Dar- 
win presented it to us, has given an 
impulse to new life and further de- 
velopment in every department of hu- 
man knowledge and thought; every- 
where it acts as the yeast in cider— 
it sets up fermentation. This has al- 


ready borne rich fruit, and we 
may hope for much more in _ the 
future. 


Our greatest gain from the theory of 
evolution has, however, been the evi- 
dence it affords of the unity of Nature, 
the knowledge that the organic world 
must be referred back to the same 
great everlasting laws which govern 
the inorganic world and determine its 
course. Even if formal proof of this 
be still wanting, the probability is now 
so strong that we can no longer doubt 
it. 

It is not only the theory of evolutiou 
as a whole, but the active principle in 
it—the principle of selection—that is 
transforming and illuminating all our 
old conceptions. It is teaching us to 
understand the _ struggle, silent or 
clamant, among human races, their 
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rivalry for the possession of the earth, 
and to understand, too, the composi- 
tion of human society, the unconscious 
division of labor among the members, 
and the formation of associations. The 
development of “classes” and their 
union in a State appears in a new light 
when looked at from this point of view. 
In this department a good deal has 
been already accomplished. 

The study of human health must be 
particularly influenced by the theory 
of evolution, and a beginning has al- 
ready been made in this department 
also, 

But there is another and very impor- 
tant point in regard to which the the- 
ory of selection must be our guide. If 
we take a survey of the evolution of 
the world of life as we know it, we 
see that, on the whole, it has been an 
ascending evolution, beginning with 
the lowest organisms and advancing 
through higher and higher to the 
highest of all, man himself. It must 
be admitted that at certain stages in 
this evolutionary series we find retro- 
grade steps (as, for instance, parasites 
and sedentary animals), but on the 
whole the direction of evolution has 
been an ascending one. 

I see no ground for assuming that 
this will be otherwise in the future. 
According to the principle of selection 
the best will survive in the future as 
in the past, and mankind will ascend. 
I do not believe we are likely to un- 
dergo any essential changes in a crude 
physical sense; we are not likely to 
grow wings, and even our mental pow- 
ers may not be capable of much fur- 
ther improvement, but ethical improve- 
ment seems to me not only possible 
but probable, on the principle of selec- 
tion. Mankind will never consist of 


wholly selfless saints, but the number 
of those who act in accordance with 
the ideals of a purer, higher humanity, 
in whom the care for others and for 
the whole will limit care for self, will, 
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it is my belief, increase with time, and 
lead to higher religions, higher ethical 
conceptions, as it has already done 
within the period of human existence 
known to us. But here again I can 
only indicate without following out my 
ideas. I wished to express them, be- 
cause the principle of selection has so 
often been applied in an inverted sense, 
as if the brutal and animal must ulti- 
mately gain the ascendency in man. 
The contrary seems to me to be true, 
for it is the mind, not the body, that 
is decisive in the selection of the hu- 
man race. 

Thus we see the principle of evolu- 
tion intervening, transforming, recreat- 
ing every department of human life, 
and thought, and endeavor. We owe 
this principle, which has been so fruit- 
ful in results, mainly to Charles Dar- 
win, though he was not the only one 
nor the first to think it out. But it 
was he, with Wallace, who secured 
it its place in science and made it a 
common possession of mankind by 
working it out in all directions, and 
supporting it with another principle— 
that of Selection—which explains the 
riddle of the automatic origin of what 
is suited to its purpose in Nature. 
Thus he cleared away the obstacle 
which would otherwise have stood in 
the way of the acceptance of the the- 
ory of evolution. 

By all this he has earned enduring 
fame in the annals of science. His 
own country has not been ungrateful 
to him. A colossal statue of him in 
marble decorates the British Museum; 
from the background of the entrance- 
hall he looks down on the passers-by 
with the calmness of the Sage. His 
mortal remains lie in Westminster Ab- 
bey beside those of Newtor. 

Fate, too, was kind to him. He 
could truly say that his life was a 
happy one, for it was filled with a 
great idea, and he was supported by 
the consciousness that Goethe ex- 
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presses through his Faust: “Es kann 

die Spur von meinen Erdentagen nicht 

in Aeonen untergehen.” This is true 
The Contemporary Review. 
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of Darwin, and we may think of him 
as one of the great immortals among 


men. 
August Weismann, 
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Visitors to Venice even in the torrid 
months of summer are many—South- 
erners naturally rather than Northern- 
ers—Egyptians, Greeks, Turks, dwell- 
ers in Southern Italy and on the coasts 
of the Adriatic, and those from mid-Eu- 
rope to whom the luxury of ideal sea 
bathing is unattainable in their own 
country. All these as soon as possible 
after their arrival wend their way to 
the shores of the Lido, now no longer 


a bare strand 
Of hillocks heaped from ever shifting 
sand 
Matted with thistles and amphibious 
weeds, 


as when Byron took his daily gallop 
along it, but strewn with fresh acces- 
sories yearly in the shape of huge, 
many hundred-roomed caravanserais, 
termed “Tours de Babel” by the Ar- 
menian monks dwelling on the island 
hard by, whose prescriptive rights of 
light and air from over the blue sea 
they block out. 

Among this heterogeneous throng of 
visitors, as they either laze down 
Lidowards in a gondola on the outgoing 
tide, or form one of a crowd on the 
fussy little steamers which take them 
thither for twenty centessimi a head, 
there will hardly be one but will cast 
his eyes with pleasure beyond the grim 
guardship, always stationed in mid- 
stream, over to the agreeable bank of 
green foliage which, forming the Giar- 
dini Pubblici, stretches seaward from 
the Riva degli Schiavoni, and is the 
more attractive owing to the paucity of 
foliage to be found in the waterways 
of the city, and in most of the lands 
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from which the visitors have come. 

But standing out from amongst and 
above this boskage another object, 
namely, a large Union Jack, is sure to 
attract attention. Flags are not usual 
forms of decoration ashore in Venice, 
save of course that trinity, grandiose 
in size, which, at much yearly expense 
to the Municipality, fill the air on féte 
days in the Place of St. Mark’s with 
the brightest of coloring, and by their 
magnitude dwarf and hide the incom- 
parable facade of its Basilica. The 
British flag therefore, which dominates 
the greenery on the way to the Lido, 
may well elicit questionings, the reply 
to which will be that its novel appear- 
ance in the public gardens is due to the 
fact that it surmounts the British Pa- 
vilion at the Venice International Exhi- 
dition of Fine Arts, a pavilion which 
good fortune has placed on the summit 
of the highest, perhaps one might with 
truth say the only, piece of elevated 
ground in Venice. 

These Giardini Pubblici were made 
just a century ago, and are due to the 
insatiable energies of Napoleon, who 
demolished any number of monasteries 
to make what was, until lately, a park 
of little use to the Venetians, although 
it is the only public place where the 
limbs of energetic citizens can be 
stretched, or a hundred yards of soil 
can be found unencumbered by a 
crowd of foot passengers. It would 
appear to be an ideal receptacle for the 
usual denizens of such places in for- 
eign cities, namely, nursemaids and 
children, but unfortunately it is almost 
impossible of access by land save 
through many intricacies of pathways 
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too unsavory for well nurtured children 
destitute of perambulators (for such 
means of conveyance exist not in Ven- 
ice), and unpalatable to the gutter chil- 
dren, whose quarters surround the gar- 
dens, they preferring to play on the 
small pieces of foreshore afforded by 
the boat builders’ yards that interpose 
themselves so picturesquely (as artists 
know) between the gardens and the 
Riva degli Schiavoni. 

George Sand in her Lettres d'un Voy- 
ageur, speaking of these gardens, in- 
formed the world that the Venetian la- 
dies feared both heat and cold, for 
they were so frail and delicate that a 
ray from the sun hazarded their com- 
piexion, and a breath of wind their life 
—hence they never ventured to gar- 
dens where they might have benefited 
their health, and consequently the 
place was deserted save “pour quelques 
vieillards grognons, quelques fumeurs 
stupides et quelques bilieux mélancoli- 
ques.” 

The Municipality of Venice (owing 
perhaps to the enjoyment of the gar- 
dens being made so little of) has of late 
years assigned the greater part of them 
to other uses, although by so doing 
they have raised the ire of a certain 
section of their constituents, who see 
in this utilization an encroachment on 
rights of free access of which they 
never availed themselves. 

Italy just now is filled with an activ- 
ity strangely in contrast to its former 
lethargy—activity in the fields of 
thought, religion, politics, industry and 
art—an activity in some of these do- 
mains which, perhaps, tends towards 
destruction as much as construction. 
It permeates the whole peninsula, but 
is most in evidence in its northern 
provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy and 
Venetia. No one can traverse the 
southern watershed of the Alps without 
Seeing from west to east the energy 
that is being displayed, and the pros- 
perity evidenced in the expansion not 


only of the cities of Turin and Milan 
but those of lesser size, and the recog- 
nition and utilization of the benefits 
which Nature has bestowed upon the 
whole valley of the Po.* 

Venice thirty years ago seemed to 
those who then visited it a city of the 
dead. Yriarte in his Venise, published 
in 1880, spoke of its inhabitants as “un 
monde qui semble d'avoir perdu son 
Ame et sa vie,” and added that it was 
permeated with a “tristesse douce et 
constante, qui gagne peu i peu le coeur 
le plus viril et s‘impose A Ilesprit le 
moins sentimental.” 

But the Venetians, now that they 
form part of Italy, have not only 
shared with their countrymen in the 
Renaissance but appear determined 
once more to dominate the Northern 
Adriatic. ‘Unfortunately they have 
more than one serious difficulty to con- 
tend with. Whilst other cities can ex- 
tend their borders north, south, east 
and west, cover them with houses of 
the well to do, and factories with 
dwellings for those who toil therein, 
and can carry these workers far afield 
by means of tramways and other forms 
of cheap locomotion, Venice has no 
such possibilities. Every yard of her 
soil that emerges above her waterways 
is already covered, and remunerative 
industries on any large scale that re- 
quire large ground space appear impos- 
sible. The stillness that is one of the 
charms and attractions of the city re- 
mains unbroken by the riveting of gird- 
ers, or even the clink of the trowel, and 
save for a large new railway terminus 
and the doubling of the viaduct which 
carries the line over the lagoons—in 
themselves testimonies to the increas- 
ing prosperity of the place—the build- 
er’s occupation seems non-existent. 

Again, the increasing size of ships 
and the decreasing depth of the ap- 
proaches to the city render the future 


1 Venice obtains her electric supply from 
water-power in the Euganean Hills, many 
miles away. 
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of the shipping industry, for which 
they have been so renowned in the 
past, a very uncertain one. 

To the outsider, therefore, the perspi- 
cuity of the Venetians, in seeing a way 
out of the impasse that Nature had 
placed in the way of outlets such as 
these to their energies, through the me- 
dium of a huge Biennial International 
Art Exhibition, appears little less than 
a heaven-born inspiration. 

In formulating such a world-wide 
scheme, however, Venice had abundant 
reason to expect success, whether she 
regarded it from a political, geographi- 
cal, or artistic standpoint. No other 
nation in Europe has so few political 
antipathies as Italy. An International 
Exhibition in France, for Instance, 
could not command the cordial co-oper- 
ation of Germany or vice versa. Eng- 
land is too far afield, and besides, as a 
nation is only now beginning to show 
that she is not altogether a negligible 
quantity in all matters pertaining to 
Art. Besides the capitals of these 
countries have already old established 
exhibitions, whose domains and person- 
nel it would be impossible either to an- 
nex or ingratiate. Venice has the ad- 
vantage in this respect of being able 
to start with no vested, hide-bound in- 
terests to contend with. 

From a geographical point of view 
also she has everything in her favor, 
for she stands almost at the central 
point of Europe, having connection by 
land or sea with every quarter of the 
globe, to such an unequalled extent 
that works of art even from America 
or Japan can, if desired be _ un- 
loaded at the gates of her Exhibition 
grounds. 

And as to her artistic advantages, it 
is almost a waste of ink and paper to 
set them down. 

It has been said of Japan—, 

Art is Art all over this quaint country, 


Art is almost air, for everybody 
breathes it. 
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To Venice such words not only apply 
to-day but have dene ever since she 
rose from the sea. Where in Paris, 
Berlin, London, or any of the world's 
capitals, nay, even in that of Italy it- 
self, shall we find such magnificent 
specimens of the Art of all the ages, 
not displayed in a single example, nor 
in a single branch, but covering the 
whole range of architecture and paint- 
ing, as expressed in Byzantine, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Rococo times, and all 
of which chefs-d’w@uvre are placed in set- 
tings such as it is the aspiration of 
every lover of art the world over to see 
before he dies? A city unique in its 
inspiration, its beauty, its seductive- 
ness. A city endowed by the hand of 
Nature quite as much as of man, ow- 
ing its existence to an enchanted wand, 
concerning whom every poet who his 
sung has dwelt as much upon the set- 
ting, 


Roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
as upon the 


Temples and palaces, 
Fabrics of enchantment 
heaven. 


piled to 


Lastly, a city the home of such giants 
of painting as Giorgione, Titian, Tinto- 
ret and Veronese, not to mention Tie- 
polo, Canale, or Guardi. 

Thus it came to pass that when in 
1893 it was a question amongst all the 
cities of Italy how to commemorate 
fittingly the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the marriage of their sovereigns, those 
in power at Venice were sage enough 
to inaugurate a policy which should 
not only carry on the old wsthetic tra- 
ditions of their city but should attract 
to its portals a host of participants 
who would bring honor as well as pros- 
perity in their train. And so every 
other year since then a considerable 
part of the city’s efforts has been spent 
in organizing an International Fine 
Arts Exhibition, until it has not only 
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assured itself of the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the nations of the world but 
provided a biennial congress of Art 
which it is impossible for any country 
to ignore if it wishes to take a share in 
the world’s progress in Art, to show 
what its countrymen are doing, and to 
obtain an accurate estimate of its po- 
sition in comparison with other nations. 
Every artist on the Continent now 
knows that Venice dominates the sit- 
uation, and English artists are slowly 
beginning to realize that fact. The 
recognition too by the profession of the 
benefits that have accrued to them 
through the Venice Exhibition has been 
spontaneous, whole-hearted, and unani- 
mous, as was evidenced in the enthu- 
siasm that prevailed at the breakfast 
given to Professor Fradeletto at the 
opening of the present Exhibition, en- 
thusiasm unknown in art circles in 
England. On that occasion some 200 
artists from every nation, save our 
own, assembled to tender their indebt- 
edness and thanks to the Professor, 
and the plaudits which greeted every 
mention of his name, and punctuated 
every sentence of his eloquently ex- 
pressed thanks, must have been very 
grateful to the Member of Parliament 
for Venice and the Honorary Secretary 
of the Exhibition, for it is mainly due 
to his unwearied efforts that the pres- 
ent achievement has been arrived at. 
What this achievement is may thus 
be summarized. Venice has herself ex- 
pended over a million and a half lire 
on the erection and decoration of ber 
main buildings. She has been the me- 
dium whereby artists have effected 
sales during the last seven exhibitions 
to the extent of three million lire. For 
British artists, hitherto a very small 
section of the whole, she has obtained 
recognition in the shape of many deco- 
rations granted to them; her King and 
Queen have purchased no fewer than 
fifteen British pictures; Venice, for its 
modern Art Gallery, has acquired twen- 


ty-seven, and many others have passed 
into municipal and private collections 
in Italy. 

But having labored so hard to secure 
this fruition she now naturally feels 
herself in a position to dictate her 
terms to those who wish to participate 
in her success. Hitherto she has ad- 
mitted to a place on the walls of her 
Exhibition buildings the work of all 
nations, but now she finds even the 
thirty-seven galleries insufficient for 
the needs of the kingdom of Italy and 
certain privileged artists who on each 
occasion she invites to fill galleries with 
their productions. Many countries 
foreseeing this have been quick to rec- 
ognize the importance of acquiring 
permanent habitations of their own, 
and the Governments of Belgium, Hun- 
gary, and Bavaria, countries where Art 
is just now in a very vital condition, 
have secured and built for themselves 
suites of galleries which their artists 
have been glad to decorate most sump- 
tuously. The Government of France 
and probably Germany will at the next 
Exhibition be also the possessors of 
their own buildings. 

Such being the condition of affairs, 
the authorities at the clese of the last 
Exhibition felt themselves, in fairness 
to other nations, unable to extend any 
longer to Great Britain hospitality on 
any such extended scale as her Art de- 
manded, and an intimation was con- 
veyed to those who then represented 
her that steps must be taken to pro- 
vide a locale of their own. At the 
same time a building, in what is un- 
doubtedly the best situation in the gar- 
dens, was offered to them for the sum 
of 29001. 

The task of providing this sum, and 
the further amount necessary to fur- 
nish and decorate the interior and in- 
stal a fitting collection of pictures, 
should not have been a difficult one, 
but it proved to be so, and it was only 
at the last moment, through the liber- 
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ality of Sir David Salomons, who came 
forward and offered to find a sum suf- 
ficient to secure the building in per- 
petuity for the adequate representation 
of British Art, that Great Britain was 
not deprived of further participation in 
this all-important show. 

Sir David Salomons gave as his rea- 
sons for making the gift that— 


English artists should not be placed 
in a werse position than foreign artists 
at such an important International Ex- 
hibition. 

They might extend their means of 
becoming known and earning their 
livelihood. 

Their Art might be improved by 
competition of a healthy character. 


Other contributors provided a further 
sum of 5001., which enabled the Com- 
mittee to decorate and furnish the in- 
terior of the building in a measure, 
not of course comparable with that of 
buildings which rely on Government 
aid, but sufficient to present a quiet 
and dignified setting to the 150 pictures 
by which our artists are now repre- 
sented, and also to pay the expenses of 
supervision and upkeep during the 
present Exhibition. 

The complete success of any under- 
taking of this kind cannot be assured 
without much being done for the artist. 
He is too often indisposed (perhaps by 
the nature of his profession) to com- 
bine, in any matter requiring much ex- 
penditure of time or trouble. The Ve- 
netian authorities, aware of this artis- 
tic trait, doubtless owe much of their 
success to its recognition. For in con- 
trast to the treatment of the artist 
elsewhere (in Great Britain, for in- 
stance, where he has to deliver his 
picture unpacked at the Exhibition 
doors, or in France, where at the Salon 
a stranger has to pay ten francs be- 
fore he can get his picture as far as 
submission to the jury) they have ar- 
ranged that, in the case of a picture 
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for Venice, it is fetched, packed, sent 
thither, and returned to the studio 
without one pennyworth’s expense to 
the artist, even though he may reside 
at the furthermost point of the British 
Isles. Of this considerable expense the 
Venetiau Municipality bears 75 per 
cent., the remainder being defrayed by 
the British Committee. In fact, the 
only tax imposed on the artist is one of 
5 per cent. if he sells his picture. 
More than this: In case the artist 
should wish to visit the Exhibition he 
is furnished with a voucher, which en- 
ables him to obtain a rebate of from 
40 per cent. to 60 per cent. on Italian 
railways, not only on his journey to 
and from Venice, but wherever he may 
wish to travel in Italy during the con- 
tinuance of the Exhibition.’ 

To secure these benefits for the artist 
and organize the English section has 
entailed an amount of work and ex- 
pense for the British Committee that 
can hardly be expected to be renewed 
with each recurring Exhibition. Fortu- 
nately, since the task was entered 
upon, the English Government has de- 
termined to interest itself in the exhi- 
bition abroad of Great Britain’s arts 
and industries, and has founded a De- 
partment under the Board of Trade 
for that purpose. Italy, curiously 
enough, will be the first country over 
two of whose Exhibitions this egis has 
been cast. It would seem proper, 
therefore, that to Rome and Turin 
should be added Venice, where Brit- 
ish Art could be very meterially as- 
sisted in the future at a very small ex- 
penditure to the nation, now that the 
preliminary outlay has been met out 
of private purses: Great Britain would 
then fall into line with other countries. 
whose sections are all under govern- 
mental control. 

As no account of any fulness has ap- 
peared in any of the English news- 


2 An appeal by the Venetians to our railway 
companies to grant a similar advantage met 
with a polite refusal. 
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sheets as to the Exhibition itself, it 
may be of interest in conclusion to say 
a few words, not of criticism, but 
merely of description, to show its cos- 
mopolitan character, its completeness 
as representing European Art of to- 
day, and its value as an educational 
factor for artists all the world over. 
The main Palace consists of thirty- 
seven galleries of varying dimensions, 
the visitor entering through two large 
halls, the first the Salon of the Cupola, 
domed and with decorations just com- 
pleted of the most sumptuous kind 
from the brush of Galileo Chiri, an 
Italian artist of much repute. The 
whole of this gallery is furnished with 
hangings of magnificent Genoese vel- 
vet, made in Venice. Passing on we 
come to a fine, well-proportioned hall, 
which forms a cool and quiet lounge. It 
is decorated with frescoes, the gift of 
the King of Italy, by Aristide Sartorio, 
an artist whose work is well known in 
England, and who is now engaged on a 
colossal frieze for the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome. What are known as 
the “International Galleries” open out 
on either side of this and contain works 
by artists of various countries, who 
are practically hors concours. Italian 
pictures are for the most part sepa- 
rated in rooms according to the schools 
they represent, and we find chambers 
assigned to the artists of Rome, Pied: 
mont, Naples and Venice. But the 
most interesting feature is the “one 
man” shows, where selected artists 
have each a room placed at their dis- 
position for the exhibition of some 
fifty canvases. The artists selected 
this year for this distinction are the 
well-known Frenchman, Paul Albert 
Besnard; Anders Zorn and _ Peter 
Kroyer, Scandinavians; and Franz 
Stuck, now the most sought after 
painter in Germany, who combines the 
idealism of Boechlin and Klinger with 
the realism of Max Liebermann, and 
whose thirty-one pictures are appraised 
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by their owners (for they are for the 
most part loans) at some 60,0001. Be- 
sides these we have galleries assigned 
to native artists from all parts of Italy, 
some living, some deceased; amongst 
these may be named Camillo Innocenti 
(who recently exhibited in London), 
Jerace the sculptor, Tallone, Tito and 
Ciardi (foremost among Venetian art- 
ists), Bergler (a Sicilian), as well as 
Passini, Fattori, and Cairati, who have 
all passed away. The distinction of a 
“one man” show is now a much sought 
for honor by Italian artists. The only 
nationality that still has a place to 
itself in the main Palace is America, 
a gallery being placed at the disposal 
of a collection organized by the Na- 
tionai Academy of Design, New York, 
and a smaller room to American artists 
resident in Paris. 

Flanking the Palace on either side 
are the handsome pavilions of Hungary 
and Belgium, and further afield those 
of Great Britain and Bavaria. Our 
pavilion stands on an eminence ap- 
proached by a broad avenue of planes. 
The galleries are five in number, three 
of which are occupied by oil-paintings, 
one by water-colors, and one by black 
and white. 

The collection selected by a commit- 
tee in England consisting of Sir George 
Frampton, R. A., Frank Brangwyn, 
A. R. A., and Grosvenor Thomas may 
be termed unacademic in character, 
with a Scottish flavoring, but is re- 
markable for the high level of attain- 
ment, for the absence of eccentricities 
which so frequently mar the extbits 
of other nations, and for the reserve 
of power it suggests. Every picture 
is spaced and hung on the line. “Un 
grand succés” was the verdict unhesi- 
tatingly given by the authorities at the 
opening, and this has been endorsed 
by the Commission appointed to ac- 
quire pictures for the National Gallery 
of Italy selecting as its first choice an 
inglish picture. It was the only pic- 
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ture by a foreign artist that was pur- 
chased, and it was chosen even before 
any by native artists. The canvas in 
question was Polymnia, by John 
Lavery, which many will remember 
having seen at the fFranco-British 
show. Besides this, almost all the ex- 
hibits of porcelain were acquired for 
the National Museum of Industrial Art. 

A word more. One Englishman's 
name is still on everyone’s lips who 
visits Venice. Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Browning, and Dickens, not to 
mention other immortals, have been 
moved to pour out impassioned lan- 
guage concerning the beauties of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, but their most 
ardent speech leaves one unmoved 
when compared with the burning 
words of Ruskin, who lavished all the 
best of his marvellous diction in his 
determination to make the world appre- 
ciate those glories of Art that the city 


he loved so well contained. His 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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teachings may in these revolutionary 
days be questioned and his preaching 
combated, but he still magnetizes the 
most lukewarm tourist and compels 
him to study what he would otherwise 
pass by. Englishmen wonder that 
Venice, for whose pre-emmence he la- 
bored so long, has raised no monument 
in testimony of the debt she owes him. 
Maybe she considers that an imperish- 
able one exists in the words that he 
has written concerning every palace, 
church, picture, and stone of any worth 
in her city. But Venetian memorials 
apart, should not Englishmen place 
somewhere their tribute to the debt 
they, too, owe to their great country- 
man, who has enabled them to enter 
into the heart and soul of Venice, and 
where better could they erect it than 
on the one spot in Venice over which 
Great Britain’s flag may be flown, 
namely, the British Pavilion in the 
diardini Pubblici? 
Marcus B. Huish. 





SALEH: A SEQUEL. 


By Hue CLIFFORD. 


XXIII. 

And now the men of the war party 
were possessed by demons. Those 
among them who in the old days had 
“bathed them in the bullets and the 
smoke”—as the Malay phrase has it— 
felt youth, fierce and reckless, revive 
within them, the youth which they had 
thought had been for ever taken from 
them. The young men saw in the 
bloody doing of this night a material- 
ization of a thousand dreams. One 
and all were beside themselves with 
an intoxication of excitement, so mas- 
terless and savage that its effects re- 
sembled those of a demoniacal posses- 
sion. 

A group of youngsters, close to Saleh 
were dancing and yelling around the 
bodies of three half-naked Sikhs, plung- 


ing their daggers into them near the 
region of the heart, and licking the 
blades with howls and outcries. This, 
which is the last trace of pre-historic 
cannibalism that still lingers among 
the Malays, is analogous to the prac- 
tice of blooding a boy at the death of 
his first fox; but the sight caused in 
Saleh a keen revulsion of feeling. 
What were the unknown, savage forces 
which he had unwittingly let loose? 
how should he curb them? whither 
would they lead him? 

There was no question of governing 
them now, for the war party was be- 
yond all human power of control. Half 
a dozen of the older and saner men 
grouped themselves about Saleh, at the 
bidding of Raja Pahlawan, for a Ma- 
layan raja of his rank is not suffered 
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to take a personal part in battle, and 
then the mob of scallywags rushed 
headlong down the village street. Saleh 
stormed and shouted, commanded them 
to hold their hands, would have thrown 
himself before them in his impotent 
desire to restrain them, but those about 
him clung to him with respectful vigor 
and would not let him go. For the 
rest he spoke and shouted to deaf ears. 

In a moment the hounds of war, 
which so long had slept in Pelesu, 
were let loose upon the Chinese shops. 
The gambling and opium farm, the big- 
gest building in the place, was stormed 
and looted in an instant; the other 
shops were pillaged and plundered 
without mercy; Saleh saw men, ay, and 
even little male children, struck down 
ruthlessly while they pleaded and 
grovelled for mercy. They were infi- 
dels, these Chinese, and this was a 
Jehad, a Holy War, in which infidel 
women might be carried away into 
bondage, but the males of the accursed 
people must be exterminated with a 
biblical completeness. In an hour the 
prosperous little settlement was a ruin; 
in an hour and a half it was a bon- 
fire; before the dawn it was an un- 
sightly cinder. The money in the Gov- 
ernment treasury was secured by Raja 
Pahlawan, who knew that the sinews 
of war would be required; and an hour 
after daybreak the war party, its num- 
bers swelling every moment by young 
recruits from the neighboring villages, 
melted once more into the forest. 

Saleh knew that his boats had been 
burned. He was the nominal leader 
of this band of outlaws, and he had 
no alternative but to go with them. 
For the future, he realized, his lot must 
be shared with them, but once again 
there was a bitter disillusionment in 
his heart. It had all been so different 
to anything which he had conceived, 
imagined. From the point of view of 


Raja PahlAwan the attack had been 
most eminently 


successful. There 


had been some slaughter and much 
loot; the young men had been blooded; 
the whole force would derive a fortify- 
ing confidence from that night's work; 
it was a fateful beginning of an epoch- 
making war, such as proved that Allah 
and his Prophet were on the side of 
the Children of Islim. But to Saleh, 
this, his latest experience, was fraught 
with woful disappointment. It had 
held nothing that was uplifting or in- 
spiring; it had called for the display of 
no valor; it had excited no emotions 
that were not mean, squalid, and 
brutal. It had not been fighting, as he 
had pictured it to himself in imagina- 
tion. It had begun with the treacher- 
ous murder of five-and-twenty Sikhs, 
which had been followed by unspeaka- 
ble rites performed over their corpses; 
by the indiscriminate and cowardly 
slaughter of a hundred defenceless 
Chinese; by the lawless looting of pri- 
vate and public property, and now the 
assailants were sneaking off into the 
forest like the blood-stained thieves 
they were. The Past, looked at 
through the glamor of remance,—the 
fierce unfettered Past of a thousand 
stories,—had appealed to him with a 
wonderful force: now that it had been 
revived and had been made actual in 
the Present, it filled him with horror, 
disgust, and shame. Indeed, indeed the 
Cnglish had robbed him of many 
things. 


XXIV. 

Now it so happens to my country- 
men, in the East and out of it, that 
the very last thing they expect is or- 
dinarily the thing that happens. The 
Holy War, led by Tungku Muhammad 
Saleh, was one of these things. This 
meant that the Government in Pelesu 
was not in a position to take the offen- 
sive until several weeks had elapsed, 
and that the insurgents were given 
more law than was useful to anybody. 
Wilson came up river in his boat, 
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practically without escort, as soon as 
news of the occurrence reached him; 
but he was fired upon from the jungle 
on the banks, two or three of his boat 
men were injured, and he himself had 
no alternative but to beat a hasty re- 
treat. He tried to open up communi- 
cation with Saleh by letter, but in this 
he failed. Raja Pahliwan Indut 
made it his business to prevent any 
outside influences being brought to 
bear upon his reputed leader. Then 
Wilson stockaded his own station, and 
waited for reinforcements from Kuala 
Pekara. 

Meanwhile the insurgents were in 
undisturbed possession of the Pflas 
Valley, the valley which had beeu 
Saleh’s administrative district, and the 
ignorant peasants, mindful of the wel- 
fare of their kindred and their prop- 
erty, and persuaded that the rule of a 
Raja of the Royal House had come 
again, flocked to the green standard 
with the docility of sheep. . And, in- 
deed, for a space the old days had re- 
turned. For the insurgents the hith- 
erto omnipotent white men had ceased 
to exist save as enemies who were in 
a fair way to be severely drubbed; the 
peasants were once more as driven cat- 
tle before the followers of a prince; the 
old lawlessness, the old carelessness of 
the rights of the weaker, revived with 
a new strength due to the reaction con- 
sequent upon long suppression. The 
hatred of injustice, which the white 
men had implanted in Saleh, blazed up 
daily, almost hourly, at some act of 
his followers, but he was powerless to 
control them. He began to understand, 
as he never before had understood, 
why native rule, as it of old existed, 
had been a thing intolerable in the eyes 
of the English. Too late he was real- 
izing the nature of the justification 
upon which is based the usurpation of 
authority by the white men in Malayan 
lands. Also, when he thought upon 
the might of England, despair would 


seize him. At the best it seemed to 
him now, he was leading a forlorn- 
hope. Yet he felt no desire to with- 
draw. The hatred of life, which in his 
people leads not to suicide but to dmok- 
running, possessed him. He had no 
wish to live, but he was passionately 
determined to sell his life as dearly as 
he might. 

Messages had been sent to chiefs all 
over the country calling upon them ip 
Saleh’s name to rise against the white 
men, but the response made had been 
feeble. The chiefs preferred to await 
evelts, to see how the cat would jump, 
and once more the paralyzing want of 
cohesion, which always frustrates at- 
tempts at concerted action among Ma- 
lays, foredoomed the outbreak to early 
failure. But though there was no gen- 
eral rising in Saleh’s favor throughout 
the State, a wide sympathy was felt 
for him by men who recalled that he 
was his father’s son, a prince to whom 
they were bound by ties of hereditary 
loyalty. For their own wellbeing they 
hesitated to throw in their lot with 
him; but the memory of a decade and 
a half of peace enjoyed and benefits 
reaped under British rule did not suf- 
fice to induce the natives to show them- 
selves active supporters of the represen- 
tatives of the new régime. Here and 
there a youngster, more hot-blooded 
than his fellows, slipped away to join 
the insurgents, and the good wishes of 
his friends and relatives went with 
him; but for the rest Saleh’s people 
were prepared to afford him none save 
negative assistance. They would not 
help the white men they would even 
go the length of delaying their prep- 
arations and of putting obstacles se- 
eretly in their way, but that was the 
limit of the personal risk which they 
were willing to incur. Even the call of 
Muhammadan to Muhammadan, of 
folk of the As-Senusi Brotherhood to 
their brethren, fell on deaf ears. It 
was well known that this Jehad was 
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not the Holy War which the Saiyid had 
foretold, that Saleh and RAaja Pahla- 
wan Indut had raised the green stand- 
ard prematurely, of their own motion, 
without orders from the head of the 
brotherhood. If victory lay for a 
space with them, then the wild fire of 
a holy war might, perhaps, spread 
throughout the State; but for the pres- 
ent Pelesu was content to wait. Even 
the young men who had dreamed of 
the old days, and had thought that they 
longed mightily for their return when 
that return seemed to be impossible, 
began of a sudden to count up the cost 
of unsuccessful rebellion. Raja Pah- 
lawan Indut appealed to their imagin- 
ations, and Saleh was the scion of their 
royal house. Young blood and their 
Malayan hearts urged them to join in 
the struggle; but the large measure of 
material prosperity which they had 
gotten furnished a ballast of saner 
counsels. The vast majority saw wis- 
dom in a prudent waiting upon events. 

Meanwhile Saleh was finding himself 
once more the Merovingian King, with 
Rija Pahliwan as his Mayor of the 
Palace, as completely under tutelage 
as ever was a Malayan Raja to the 
British Resident appointed to the 
charge of his State. Everything was 
done in his name, for that name lent 
force to the cause, but often enough 
even the formality of consulting him 
had not previously been observed,— 
almost as often the thing done was to 
him an abomination. In warfare 
Rija Pahliwan Indut was an expert; 
his reputation for valor and strategy 
stood high in the land; his word car- 
ried weight and authority with his 
fellows; Saleh was only required to be 
present as a symbol of Malayan roy- 
alty, to do what he was advised, and 
to keep out of personal danger. His 


life, not his individual leadership, was 
precious to the cause. 

After a fortnight spent—Saleh would 
have said “‘wasted”—in preparations, 
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the mustering of the cowed peasants of 
the valley, the building of a large 
stockade in the centre of a rice-swamp 
at a place called Ulu PenyOdah, where 
Saleh’s headquarters were established, 
and the collection of mountains of sup- 
plies, Raja Pahliwan Indut led off a 
rabble of some five hundred men to 
make an attack upon Wilson's fortified 
post at Kufila POlas. Saleh pleaded 
hard to be allowed to go with the war 
party, but the old men who now 
formed his council would not hear of 
it. Accordingly he remained behind 
with the women and children, the im- 
pedimenta, and a strong force to guard 
him. He felt like a prisoner, as though 
he had lost, not recovered, his liberty: 
his position was to him at once igno- 
minious and shameful, and he was rent 
by.an agony of suspense. 

The attack failed badly. Wilson had 
had ample time in which to strengthen 
his defences and to complete his ar- 
rangements; the surprise, so successful 
in the night assault on the police-sta- 
tion, could not be repeated; the charge 
of fifty youths, intoxicated by excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, and fanaticism, and 
led in person by Raja Pahléawan, was 
met by a withering fire from behind 
the Government stockade; and an at- 
tempted siege was put an end to by 
the arrival of large reinforcements 
from Kuala Pekara. With those rein- 
forcements came Saleh’s old friend 
Jack Norris, who, on account of his in- 
timate knowledge of Pelesu and its 
people, had been sent to take charge of 
the State in this hour of stress—Cras- 
ter, the Resident, being absent on 
leave, and his locum tenens being con- 


sidered too inexperienced to grap- 
ple successfully with the emer- 
gency. 


It was a disorderly and woebegone- 
looking mob that straggled into Saleh’s 
stockade when the retreat from Kuala 
Palas had been made, and the tale they 
had to tell was a sorry story. These 
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men, who had been so intoxicated and 
uplifted by a facile victory, were cast 
into the depths of despondency by the 
first check. The sight of them filled 
Saleh with an angry disgust and con- 
tempt. 

But the news which touched him 
most closely was the coming of Jack 
Norris. Mentally he contrasted the 
grip and the grit, the calm, keen force 
of the man, with the feeble qualities of 
the men about him. What chance had 
any of them, he thought, against him? 
Also the re-entry of Jack Norris into 
his life made him plumb suddenly with 
an intense self-hatred the depths to 
which he had fallen since that day so 
long ago on board the P. & O. steamer 
at the Albert Docks! Old memories 
crowded upon him and set him to the 
weary task of re-living in imagination 
the past five years, noting each failure 
that marked, as it were with a tomb- 
stone on the grave of dead hopes, every 
stage of that Wwoful progress. And 
yet, looking back with the clear eyes of 
one who believes himself to be very 
near to death, Saleh could not see how 
events could have been shaped by him 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


into a mould other than that which 
they had taken. From first to last cir- 
cumstances had been against him. At 
one time it was the part of him which 
had been developed by his training in 
England that had led to his undoing; 
at another it was the Malay in him 
that had betrayed him into paths 
whence there was no return. He had 
never had a chance, never had a 
chance! He had been handicapped 
from the outset by his birth and breed- 
ing, handicapped yet more cruelly, be- 
cause wantonly, needlessly, fruitlessly, 
by the folly which had tried so vainly 
to turn him into the likeness of an 
Englishman. He saw himself, like 
Muhammad’s coffin, suspended betwixt 
earth and heayen,—unfitted by training 
to be a Malay raja, unsuited by nature 
to be an Englishman—a hybrid, a waif, 
an outcast, and now, alas, an outlaw! 
For it was to this that the long tale of 
mistakes had brought him,—to be the 
leader of a band of ragamuffins, whose 
savagery sickened and appalled him, 
and to be fighting a futile fight against 
the man who had been to him his best 


friend! 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the snuggest hollow of the rolling 
Quinta, sheltered on every side by 
slopes now thickly green with beans 
and maize, with strong young corp 
and the leafage of vines, is the gar- 
den; or rather the twin-gardens, for 
the two lie side by side in their high- 
walled enclosure. The one is for the 
most part a grove of orange and lemon 
trees, hung with globes of gold—here 
clear and coolly pale, there richly glow- 
ing; but almond and cherry, pear and 

* «The Living Age,”” December 7, 1907. 


peach stand also ankle-deep in patches 
of homely vegetable, besides medlars 
covered with amber balls, as good to 
eat as they are pretty to look at, and 
fig trees, whose luscious fruit is yet to 
come. In their midst, under a wide- 
spreading pavilion, is the well. Its 
waters are laboriously scooped up by 
means of a small bucket fixed to a 
long and cunningly weighted pole and 
find their way through narrow runnels 
to every part of the enclosure. This 
garden with its hedges of blush roses 
and its borders of violets and freesias 
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is a delight, but the joy of my heart is 
the other garden! Laid out, no one 
knows how many years ago—gen- 
erations, any way, before the house 
was built, it has long since fallen into 
neglect. But it is a neglect that has 
made for beauty. In the morning and 
at evening I love to pace its grass- 
grown alleys breathing in the mingied 
perfumes of roses and lilies, of sweet- 
peas and carnations, while whiffs of 
lemon-blossom steal in through the 
wicket that leads from the orchard 
hard by, meeting the sharp pungency 
of Alecrim da Norte, the northern rose- 
mary, or the aroma of lavendar. High 
walls of box there are, affording 
scented shade even at the sunniest of 
noontides, and if they are never clipped 
inte prim precision, all the better for 
the multitude of feathered things that 
make their home therein. 

Great is the Portuguese cacador, like 
unto his Spanish and Italian brothers, 
in the slaughter of small birds, but 
Donna Emilia will not suffer a gun 
within her domains, and all day long, 
this merry month of May, a perfect 
carnival of courtship goes on with 
trillings and pipings, and flutings and 
callings, and floods of mefody poured 
forth to the droning bass of honey- 
heavy bees. Butterflies, as well as 
birds, flit in and out of the tall screens 
of interwoven polished foliage, and 
small green frogs drop heavily from 
branch to branch, while bright-eyed 
lizards flash—streaks of emerald light- 
ning—across the mossy flanking paths. 

The boundary of my favorite path 
on its far side is a low stone wall, 
broad enough to be inset with seats 
alternating with beds, which are just 
how one wild profusion of pink lilies 
und delicate miniature iris, things of 
beauty, with their gold-pencilled purple 
Petals. In earlier spring, it is here the 


Violets grow in rank luxuriance, mak- 
ing a scented carpet, from which rise 
clusters of jonquil and narcissus, and 
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in the red-watered moat beyond the 
yellow flags in vain endeavor to grasp 
the rosy wreaths of almond blossom, 
stretching with such coquettish allure- 
ment over the gray walls of the adja- 
cent orchard. But the flags furled 
themselves full two months ago and 
nought but the tall green blades from 
which they sprang remain, while fruit 
is already forming in place of the 
vanished blossoms. Oh! it is sweet to 
linger in the old sunk garden amid a 
tangle of flowers left so long ago to 
grow and multiply at their own sweet 
will, whose thousand interwoven per- 
fumes mount with such subtle intoxica- 
tion to the brain. Here in this dewy 
corner a tall Annunciation lily opened 
great pure eyes at dawn, that seem to 
gaze in chaste aloofness at the purple 
Bougainvillea clasping the date palms 
in such passionate embrace. There, 
across the way a pomegranate set 
about with tufts of scarlet flame, 
laughs—reckless as any Bacchante, at 
the nunlike Arum that stands apart 
with stiff and slender grace. Yonder 
the ground is a network of sweet-pea, 
all velvety, maroon and violet; hard 
by, a patch of red carnations pour 
forth their spicy fragrance. Honey- 
suckle flings its yellow trails in lan- 
guorous caress of all within its reach, 
und geranium bushes flaunt their 
wealth of vivid vermillion rosettes in 
every scrap of sunny open. In the 
shade of two mighty araucarias, ferns 
that would make the fortune of a West 
End florist flourish exceedingly, side by 
side with orchids of curious resem- 
blance to bees with wings of delicate 
lilac. Roses are everywhere—roses 
red and roses white, roses pink and 
blush, and yellow and mauvy amber. 
Cabbage roses—oh! such mines of per- 
fume, tea roses and Maréchal Niels, 
blush roses and Banksia, Noisette, and 
cottage roses—to my mind sweetest of 
all. Roses in thickets, roses climbing 
trellises in densely clustering masses, 
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roses falling athwart old walls in wan- 
ton cascades of color and fragrance, 
roses garlanding deserted arbors, roses 
clutching at you as you make yvur 
way down long untrodden paths. And, 
at one end of the terrace that skirts 
the Palacio, where the broken sundial 
lies among the oleanders and along 
whose balustrade great blue and white 
vases of glazed earthenware stand at 
intervals overflowing with trails of 
scarlet geranium and _ yellow-starred 
musk—there is a parterre of roses. It 
is here I cut some hundreds daily for 
the decoration of dinner-table and liv- 
ing rooms. I might take thousands— 
they would never be missed. The sup- 
ply is inexhaustible and my scissors 
cannot keep pace with the multitudes 
that unfold new beauties to the sun 
each morning. 

In the depths of my dear garden— 
surely no sleeping beauty ever woke to 
the kiss of her lover in a more en- 
chanting bower—all, save for the song 
of birds, the cooing of doves and the 
drowsing hum of bees, is silence. <A 
great lizard fully two feet long, who 
clasps the top of a post with skinny 
hands and clings with bright green 
body and tapering bronze tail to its 
sides, blinks sleepily at me with eyes 
set in a head of metallic blue, as mo- 
tionless as I who fear to send him 
darting to his secret lair in the grove 
of feathery pampas hard by. 

Suddenly from some remote corner 
of the Quinta come the voices of the 
girls at work among the vines, rising 
into long-drawn not untuneful chants, 
which, with their final minor cadences, 
are fraught with all the mysterious 
melancholy of the East. Whence did 
they get their song? Was it from 
gypsy ancestors? The fields of Hun- 
gary rise before me as I listen, and 
wild inarticulate melodies heard among 
the Carpathians echo in my ears. Or 
is it a legacy from the Moors, who be- 
queathed so many indelible traces to 
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Mingled 
with the unalterable Sehnsucht of the 
formless melody I seem to hear the far- 
away beat of the tom-tom, throbbing 
on air as hot and still as that of some 


the land of their adoption? 


African desert. 

For it is not in song alone that here 
we recognize the East, but also in the 
cold gaze of dark eyes, in the dainty 
proportions of high-instepped feet, and 
in the love of vivid color and personal 
adornment, so peculiarly noticeable 
among those that garner the harvest, 
whether it be that of the fields or of 
the sea. The peasant-wife who jogs by 
on her donkey to market, perched be- 
tween her panniers of beans or Indian 
corn, the fishermaid who squats cross- 
legged in the Praga with her basket of 
soles and turbot before her, the girl 
who weeds and hoes in springtime, and 
gathers in the vintage when autumn is 
over the land, balancing on her head 
weights that I cannot stir with my 
two hands, and moving with the car- 
riage of a queen—their muffled heads 
recalling the Oriental veil as the heavy 
draping of their forms does the yash- 
mak—one and all love to bind scarlet 
kerchiefs about their brows and to don 
skirts of pink or yellow, buff or ma- 
genta, which, kilted high on the hips, 
make spots of brilliant color in the 
distance. They know not shoes nor 
stockings, but ornaments of pure gold 
glitter in their small ears even while 
they dig and delve, and their persons 
are veritable jewellers’ étalages when- 
ever fitting occasion for display pre- 
sents itself. 

How they amass this treasure of 
gold, and this, too, in its most unal- 
loyed form, is an unsolved riddle to 
me. Most of the store hoarded by 
their grandmothers was earned at a 
time when a day’s work, literally from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, 
only brought in its 344d. The passing 
of the years has doubled this wage, 
but life is not much easier to be lived 
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now than it was half a century ago. 
If the cheapness of ready-made cloth- 
ing, of ghastly lace-trimmed blouses 
and shoddy suits has ousted to a de- 
plorable degree the often picturesque 
and always dignified costumes that 
were still general some fifty years ago, 
the price of the elementary necessaries 
of life has quadrupled. The house of 
the ordinary peasant is bare to destitu- 
tion, his windows are unglazed, and he 
and his family eat squatting on the 
clay floor of what is little better than 
a hovel, gathered round a _ central 
bowl, into which each dips his or her 
spoon without further ceremony. We 
shall not see this if we peep through 
the open doors of the tiny houses that 
shelter the working man of Figueira da 
Foz—the little seaport town whose 
white walls gleam pearly through the 
blue haze two miles away to the south 
on the edge of the Mondego—but we 
may if we wander north to the heights 
or Serra behind us. The wretched 
hamlets that lie along the crest of the 
sreen-fluffed ridge are not the collec- 
tions of pigsties and stables for which 
it would be easy to mistake them, but 
the abodes of human habitation, 
swarmed over by tribes of dark-eyed, 
Murillo-like children, of gaunt, half- 
famished dogs, of lean and ever-hungry 
goats. And who shall cast the first 
stone at the squalor, at the lack, in- 
deed, of common decency in which the 
Portuguese peasant is forced to live? 
Last of all may the law-makers of this 
misgoverned country! Exorbitant du- 
ties, of export as of import, and an 
atrocious octroi-system are not the sole 
grievances under which the long-suf- 
fering Portuguese has to groan. State 
monopoly takes toll of the glass with 
which, in consequence, none but the 
comparatively well-to-do among the la- 
boring classes can afford to fill their 
windows, of the straw hat, which, con- 
sequently, has not succeeded in replac- 
ing the quaint pointed cap of black 
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cotton inherited by the camponezo from 
his grandfather, or the colored kerchief 
of his wife and daughters, of the cigar 
which is his sole luxury, of the match 
with which he lights it. And these 
are only a few of the monopolies 
grasped by the State. Most heavily of 
all presses that of lucifer matches. 
Woe betide the unfortunate peasant 
who conceals tinder and flint in his cot- 
tage. Imprisonment and heavy fine 
are his lot if detection follows. A 
year or two back, when, with Hintze 
Ribeira at its head, the Republican 
party was at the upper end of the po- 
litical see-saw, it was in all seriousness 
proposed to make bread a State mon- 
opoly. Fortunately for itself, the Gov- 
ernment stopped short of this crowning 
iniquity. If punishment came later, it 
fell, alas! on the comparatively inno- 
cent, the guilty escaped and the last 
state of the camponezo is worse than 
the first. 

Happily for him, mother earth is 
prodigal of her favors in this blest land 
of fertile soil and balm-breathing dewy 
air, and the glow of health is seldom 
absent from the peasant’s swarthy 
cheek. He owns the land whereon he 
dwells, and it seldom fails to produce 
the handful of beans, the measure of 
oil and of wine, that with a penny- 
worth of sardines or a shred or two 
of sausage form the staple food of 
those that live by the sweat of their 
brow. The Indian corn, ground in the 
tiny wooden windmills which, spiking 
the breezy ridges all around us, are 
such picturesque features of the land- 
scape, is also home-grown. These lit- 
tle mills may well be numerous, for it 
is of this meal that the daily bread of 
agricultural Portugal is made. This 
broa, so called to distinguish it from 
pao, or wheaten bread, is a compound, 
stodgy and satisfying to the last de- 
gree. A very superior kind of broa is 
sometimes baked for the proper cele- 
bration of highdays and _ holidays, 
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when it goes by the name of portas or 
cake. Would you like to introduce it 
at your next tea-party? If so, you 
must take equal proportions of Indian 
corn and ordinary flour and add a mod- 
icum of yeast. Butter comes next, 
then raisins, chopped walnuts and pin- 
hoes (the seeds of the giant pine), 
ground cinnamon, too, and any other 
spices your individual fancy may sug- 
gest. For sole moisture, stir in the 
pulp of boiled pumpkin. Then divide 
the dough thus formed into loaves and 
bake. The result is not unpalatable, 
though it must be confessed that a lit- 
tle of it goes a long way! 

If the material wants of the Portu- 
guese peasant are few, his intellectual 
requirements are satisfied even more 
easily. Theoretically every one in the 
country can read and write. As a 
matter of fact, not one in ten can do 
so. Though the lack of such distinc- 
tion is a bar te the much esteemed 
privilege of 4 vote (esteemed, I fear, 
more often on account of its pecuniary 
value than from any idea of the per- 
sonal dignity it may bestow), the ma- 
jority of laboring men only acquire the 
rudiments of education during their 
term of compulsory military service, 
while, as may be imagined, by far the 
greater number of women go through 
life unable to sign their own names or 
read that of another. None of the 
peasant’s hard-earned reis, therefore, 
are devoted to literature in any form, 
not a newspaper, even, finds its way 
into his smoke-darkened den. Nor, to 
his credit, does the tavern take toll of 
his scanty wage. During the course of 
many and prolonged visits to Portugai, 
I have never once seen an intoxicated 
person, and even on the occasions of 
family festivity or social gathering, the 
public house is not chosen as the scene 
of conviviality. This abstemiousness— 
and the Portuguese peasant eats no 
more copiously than he drinks—is prob- 
ably one of the contributory factors to 
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the very high character of rural con- 
duct. While it is true that in the 
parts where I now am (Figueira is the 
haunt of pleasure-seekers in the suin- 
mer, of seafaring men of every na- 
tion all the year round) the standard 
of morality is lamentably low, very 
different, in this respect, is the interior 
of the country. These more unsophis- 
ticated regions breed a race of men 
upright and self-respecting, of women 
chaste and faithful. In Portugal's 
mountain fastnesses, the locks of a girl 
who has been led astray are clipped 
completely short, and not suffered tu 
grow tili subsequent marriage acts as 
a magic hair-restorer. 

Amusements that involve payment 
do not tempt many reis out of the peas- 
ant’s slender purse. The one form of 
entertainment which the fairly pecu- 
nious find irresistible is, of course, the 
Corrida da toros. This is too costly, 
however, to be within the reach of the 
majority of the peasantry, the cheap- 
est seats in the bull-ring of Figueira— 
those exposed to the sun throughout 
the whoie length of the performance— 
costing 300 reis, or 1s. 2%4d. each. 
These Portuguese Corridas, please re- 
member, are conducted on lines alto- 
gether humane and unobjectionable. 
and differ entirely from the savage 
bull-fight of Spain, which is condemned 
as unreservedly in this country as in 
our own. After the bull-fight comes 
the drama, though even this is not a 
luxury attainable by all. Still, in 
every Portuguese village, however 
small, you will notice, conspicuous 
among the white-walled, flat-roofed. 
Eastern-looking kouses, a large baru- 
like structure, in form and absence of 
ornament so strongly suggestive of the 
“Bethels” and “Bethesdas” scattered 
broadcast all over Wales, that there is 
something very funny in its being 
proudly pointed out as “Nostro Teatro.” 
The building is generally the property 
of a sort of informal club. The par- 
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ticular one I have, for instance, in my 
mind, is owned by a society of some 
hundred members, who pay all ex- 
penses of repairs and lighting out of a 
monthly subscription of 5%4d.; and 
there are many such, at which, with 
the object of circumventing the heavy 
Government tax on all places of pub- 
lic amusement, no entrance money is 
charged, admission being by tickets, of 
which each member has a share—pro- 
portionate to his subscription—for his 
family and friends. In other places a 
charge of eighty reis or one testoes 
(444d. or 544d.) is made for a seat. This 
necessarily excludes all but those in 
comparatively easy circumstances, but 
it covers all expenses, including taxes. 
The young men and lads of the village 
furnish the corps dramatique, even 
playing the female parts, as, in a coun- 
try where the principle of the seclusion 
of woman is carried to almost Oriental 
lengths, it is seldom a girl can be per- 
suaded to lend her services. Scenery 
also, and, except on very great occa- 
sions, costume is of home production, 
and this presents the less difficulty as 
farces, or melodramas, illustrative of 
everyday life form by far the largest 
part of the répertoire. The orchestra, 
too, is supplied by local talent, and will 
consist of a score or so of guitars, flutes 
and violins, besides a violoncello and 
the inevitable violo, while a couple of 
boys will handle their tambourines 
with amazing dexterity, twirling them 
behind their backs or under their 
knees, or tapping with elbow, knee, or 
any other projection that comes handy. 

As I have said, the Portuguese cam- 
ponezo is a hard-working person of 
sturdy independence. He is also hon- 
est—as far as his lights go. If, at fair- 


time, he finds himself without the 
wherewithal to complete an unforeseen 
purchase, his word, although he may 
be a complete stranger to all around 
him, is as good as his bond. Highway 
robbery is unknown, and it is only I 


who conjure visions of burglars out 
of the rats that scamper o’ nights along 
the deserted corridors of the lonely 
Palacio. If Encarnacao, the presiding 
genius of Donna Enmilia’s kitchen, 
choose to surfeit the servants’ hall 
with fish in place of meat, because the 
fluctuating price of the former forbids 
too close a control of the pence en- 
trusted to her for the day’s marketing; 
if the rose or the lily I have watched 
from earliest bud to bursting blossom, 
rejoicing in its dawning beauty and in 
the exquisite effect it will have in my 
aunt’s favorite vase, if it vanish at 
break of day to reappear in the Praca 
and entice a few reis into Dorinda’s 
pocket; if not a girl in the Quinta but 
knows that the best oranges grow on a 
tree which never seems to furnish any 
for the mistresses’ table—well! who 
would make great peccadilloes out of 
little ones? The Portuguese is only a 
conscious thief (and, even then, he may 
also be called a conscientious one) 
when he is anxious to propitiate St. 
Matteus, the Saint who is specially 
honored at Soure—a little vine-hung 
village which gives its name to a sta- 
tion between Coimbra and Pombal— 
and to whom only offerings that have 
been stolen are acceptable. 

All religious observances peculiar to 
the Portuguese camponezo are not as 
devoid of poetry as the one just re- 
corded. To-day is Ascension Day, and 
soon the women will be afield gather- 
ing the posies that ensure prosperity to 
their households throughout the ensu- 
ing twelve months. This must be done 
between noon and one o’clock, the hour 
that saw the Ascension of Nostro Sen- 
hor. Ears of corn must be plucked to 
bring a blessing on the bread, and of 
these the baker’s wives take plentiful 
supply. Olive twigs, symbolizing do- 
mestic peace, are added, together with 
rosemary, emblematic of bodily well- 
being; flowers, too, representing, in the 
sight of the Lord, the good deeds, 
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whose perfume ariseth to the steps of 
His throne, and lastly, laurel, the re- 
ward with which they shall be 
crowned. The bouquets, carefully 
dried and shrouded in tissue paper, will 
be treasured up till next Ascension 
Day. 

It is significant that no vicarious 
blessing is regarded as essential to the 
efficacy of this sheaf of Nature’s gifts 
to men, gathered in the broad light of 
the noontide sun by hands that garner 
it in the sanctuary of home, without 
aid of candle, bell, or book. Those 
who are wont to bracket this country, 
in point of bigotry, with Spain, may 
be interested to know that priestly in- 
tervention plays but a small part in 
the life of the Portuguese people, while 
in no country are the educated classes, 
clerical equally with lay, more liberal 
and tolerant than in this. 

No one could be more accommodat- 
ing than the keeper of our consciences, 
and his tact never permits him to ask 
indiscreet questions. Perhaps’ the 
good Padre reflects that the stone floors 
of his church are cold, that its narrow 
benches are hard, that Donna Emilia 
is eighty years of age, and that her 
purse is more pious than her practice. 
She subscribes liberally to all parish 
purposes, and, inheriting English no- 
tions from an English mother, connects 
the idea of beef and mutton (or to be 
precise roast pork) with the due per- 
formance of good work. She never, 
therefore, omits to furnish her men and 
her maids with a bula to eat meat dur- 
ing Lent, although such bula costs her 
as much as 2d. a head, while her own 
personal indulgence is only secured at 
double that amount! And a fat silver 
piece always awaits his reverence, 
when, making the round of his parish 
at Whitsuntide, according to old Portu- 
guese custom, he presents himself at 
the Condados. The little scene is rather 
picturesque. The Senhor Vicario, in 
full canonicals, is attended by scarlet- 
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robed sacristan and acolyte, the one 
armed with holy water and asperge, 
the other swinging his smoking censer. 
All the household except Donna Emilia, 
who proclaims herself too old and too 
stiff for genuflection, is on its knees in 
the hall. There is Encarnacao, com- 
fortably oblivious of pence filched from 
the marketing money; Etelvina, plump 
and demure, conscious of the rectitude 
with which she has denounced my wid- 
owed aunt’s pink silk garters; Dyonisia, 
the grenadier criada grave, a perfect 
monument of piety; Manoec, the handy 
man, twirling his black Massaniello cap 
between his fingers; and Marteliano, 
the tweeny-boy, who differs from an 
English “buttons” inasmuch as_ he 
never seems to have any buttons at 
all. I, who think I have sufficiently 
contributed to the occasion by decking 
the house with roses and myrtle, olean- 
der and great white iris, have betaken 
myself to upper regions, whence I can 
see what follows. And what does fol- 
low? An exchange of compliments be- 
tween the Padre and Donna Emilia, so 
prolonged and flowery that I ‘think 
they will never come to an end, the 
apologetic presentation of a weighty 
envelope and its absent-minded recep- 
tion by the recipient with an air of be- 
ing so absorbed in the pleasure of 
meeting Donna Emilia that he is hardly 
eonscious of his action, and then— 
priest, sacristan, and acolyte trot off 
to the neighbors across the way, hav- 
ing entirely forgotten to bestow the 
blessing which was the raison d'étre of 
the pastoral visitation. 

Apropos of things ecclesiastical, it is 
worth remembering that the Portu- 
guese Church has always ruled her 
household in her own way as seemed 
her best, never tolerating much inter- 
ference from Rome and tenaciously 
clinging to and exercising her ancient 
privileges, among the more important 
of which is the right to appoint her 
own Bishops, independent of the Vati- 
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can. Donna Emilia recalls an inci- 
dent that still is, as it was then, sig- 
nificant of the relations between Por- 
tugal and the Holy See. Some forty 
odd years ago pilgrims and tourists 
were flocking into the Eternal City to 
participate in the rejoicings attendant 
on the “Festa” of St. Peter. Among 
the travellers were Donna Emilia and 
her husband Senhor Joao. Although 
not definitely promulgated till 1870, the 
newly proposed dogma of Papal Infal- 
libility was already under considera- 
tion, and all the Bishops of Christen- 
dom had been summoned to Rome to 
give their adhesion to the doctrine. 
When, however, the signatures to the 
document that was to proclaim Pio 
Nono and all his successors to be in- 
fallible. were being collected, the 
Bishop of Vizeu (in the north of Port- 
ugal) refused to add his. Great, there- 
fore, was his astonishment to find it 
appear among those of his brother 
prelates. Indignant at what was an 
impudent forgery, he at once issued a 
protest, making it both publicly and 
in private to the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor, who, in return, warned him pri- 
vitely and as a friend to leave the 
Papal States without a moment's de- 
lay, which he did. A day or two after 
this Senhor Joao and Donna Enilia, es- 
corted by Dom Pedro, the then secre- 
tary to the Portuguese Embassy (he be- 
came Count of Villar Franco in later 
years), attended a private audience 
vouchsafed by the Pope. In the course 
of a circuit of the room which was 
lined by kneeling groups of the faith- 
ful, Pio Nono arrived before the little 
Portuguese party. As the names of 
its members were whispered to him by 
the officer in attendance, his benign ex- 
pression changed to one of wrath, and, 
with eyes flashing with fury, he burst 
into an expression of deep resentment 
at the action of the Bishop of Vizeu 
and the countenance afforded him by 
the Portuguese Government, as_ in- 


ferred from the presentation by the 
Ambassador of the Episcopal protest. 
Having vented his anger in language 
more forcible than appropriate to 
time and place, he turned on his heel, 
leaving the little group of Portuguese, 
who were speechless with dismay, 
without the customary benediction. So 
you see, this last Whitsuntide was not 
the first occasion on which Donna 
Emilia had been defrauded of a bless- 
ing! 

I have referred to her journey to 
Rome in 1867. I often think with won- 
der and admiration of the energy im- 
plied by it. We, who run down to the 
Peninsula in the Sud-Express, sleeping 
in Pullmans, dining in restaurant cars, 
can form absolutely no idea of the 
hardships involved even in the family 
flitting from Figueira to Lisbon in the 
days when Donna Emilia was a girl. 
The move was literally an expedition! 
The men, who rode, had the best of it. 
The women were carried two in a 
litcira slung between mules, which 
tripped and stumbled along the so- 
called bridle tracks, to the sound of 
shouting and cursing, and the cracking 
of whips through the livelong night. 
For it was by night that the travelling 
was done to escape the scorching heat 
of the day. This was spent under con- 
ditions the most varied. If possible 
the halt was made at some private 
house, for which purpose letters of in- 
troduction were eagerly sought. but 
sometimes hospitality was only attain- 
able at a Monastery, where the good 
fathers would be hard put to it to sup- 
ply the wants of an incursion of fe- 
males! No twentieth-century pen can 
venture to record the experiences un- 
dergone. Where neither private nor 
conventual shelter was forthcoming 
there was nothing for it but to take 
refuge in hovels indescribable, to which 
the lowest tavern (and some there are 
that are low indeed) now to be found 
in the country would be, by compari- 





son, a palace. Three days of filth and 
discomfort, if not of actual privations, 
three nights of jolting and bumping 
and occasional capsizing, had to be en- 
dured before the 137 miles between 
Figueira and the capital were covered. 
Small wonder that those surviving to 
tell the tale look down with disdain on 
latter-day tourists who boast of “rough- 
ing it” in Norway or Tirol. Compara- 
tively luxurious was the journey to 
Coimbra, for it was made up the river 
by boat, a kind of barge with a layer 
of straw to supply the lack of seats 
and little tilted covers over bow and 
stern, under which the passengers 
would creep when the sun blazed down 
too fiercely. Nowadays, while the 
“expresses” actually accomplish some- 
thing like twenty-five miles an hour, 
even the ordinary trains will take you 
to Coimbra in an hour and a quarter. 
In my aunt’s girlhood the whole day 
had to be spent in poling up the river. 
Sometimes the low vessel would run 
ashore, and then, what shoving and 
hauling to get her along through sand 
and mud! Provisions of food and 
drink had to be taken on these occa- 
sions—not too little, or else the ebb of 
the returning tide, leaving you stranded 
in an unsuspected shallow, might com- 
pel an involuntary fast, but also not 
too much, or else you had to do battle 
with the Guarda Fiscal (octroi officers) 
who would come down tooth and nail 
on the arriving barges. These duties 
were perforce executed amid _ the 
laughter of the students of Coimbra, 
who, traditionally hatless and in their 
picturesque cloaks (which, though with- 
out beggar’s wallet of the original 
scholar, have survived even unto our 
day), made it their business to criticize 
all the strange faces that came and 
went in the city of Portuguese light 
and learning. Occasionally it was to 
Oporto—or, to speak more correctly, 
Porto—that the family migration took 
place. There was not, at this time, a 
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single hackney carriage in the capital 
of Northern Portugal, and when my 
aunt and her contemporaries went out 
to dances, they were conveyed in sedan 
chairs. No more comfortable mode of 
transport was ever devised, Donna 
Emilia avers, and they would appear 
to be not entirely démodé even yet. 
Antiquated “sedans” are still to be 
found in Lisbon, prolonging a decrepit 
existence under the patronage of the 
aged and infirm. Little conducive to 
neighborliness could those far-away 
days have been—when my _ grand- 
father’s smart English landau had to 
be “horsed” by bullocks, so bad were 
the roads that no animal less sturdy 
could be expected to face them; and 
when the clearing of a track to make it 


just possible for wheels was often a 


necessary preliminary to paying a 
friendly call. There was, however, 
less reason to bemoan the lack of mac- 
adam in a land where all the world was 
at home in the saddle. To fair or to 
market, to church or to the beach to 
bathe from one of the tents that gave— 
and still give—such an air of military 
occupation to the strip of yellow sands, 
all sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—jog-trotted on pony, mule, or 
donkey-back. Time was, and not so 
long ago either, when the guests bid- 
den to a wedding (among the conserva- 
tive the ceremony still takes place at 
midnight, though fashion now decrees 
a daylight hour) assembled on their 
steeds to meet the bride and bride- 
groom, who, with their padrinhos and 
madrinhas—the spiritual godfathers 
and godmothers required by the old 
Portuguese ritual—arrived at _ the 
church door in similar fashion. And it 
is as Donna Emilia laments with many 
an ai, ai, a sign of the degeneracy of 
the present day that the Senhor Medico 
no longer comes on his trusty ass to 
fee] our pulses and inspect our tongues, 
but, so grand has the world become, 
must needs drive up in his trap, or 
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even, maybe, expect a carriage to be 
sent for him! 

Ai di me! The old order changeth and 
giveth place to the new, but it lingers 
long in this distant corner of Europe, 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


and Portugal still presents many a 
quaint picture of the past, often redo- 
lent of an old-world charm and always 
full of interest and instruction. 
Constance Leigh Clare. 





THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF MEREDITH. 


In the current number of an excel- 
lent weekly paper there appeared a 
letter on the subject of Meredith and 
Dickens, which is very typical of all 
that we must throw off in the modern 
world or perish. Why anybody should 
want to compare Meredith and Dick- 
ens any more than Hesiod and Thack- 
eray, I do not know. But the letter 
was to this effect; that Dickens could 
not really be a great artist, because in 
his books one could divide men into 
good and bad; and with Meredith, it 
was alleged (very unjustly) one could 
not do this. There could be no 
stronger case of that strange fanati- 
cism which fills our time; the fanatical 
hatred of morality, especially of Chris- 
tian morality. The writer did not con- 
tend that the men of Dickens were in- 
credibly good or incredibly bad; he ad- 
mitted that many of the villains had 
virtues and that nearly all of the 
virtuous men had weaknesses. He ob- 
jected to the books simply because they 
recognized a rough essential division 
between villains and virtuous people. 
It did not seem to strike him that 
everybody does recognize this in daily 
life. It did not occur to him to go and 
ask workmen whether there is such a 
thing as a bad master; or women 
whether there is such a thing as a 
bad husband; or tradesmen whether 


there is such a thing as a bad debt.- 


Still less did it occur to him to ask 
the experience of al] mankind, and all 
the books that have been written on 
the earth, whether there is not such a 
thing as a bad man. Not a lost man, 


not a predestinately damned man, not 
a man without any possible merits: but 
a bad man, different from a good man 
by marks as plain as those which sep- 
arate a dark man from a fair man. 
Vice and virtue do shade into each 
other in every character; tallness and 
shortness are only a matter of degree. 
But to blame Dickens for describing 
Boythorne as good and Quilp as bad 
is to complain of him for stating that 
Boythorne was tall and Quilp rather 
short. 

The above outburst of somewhat ele- 
mentary truth is more relevant than 
may at first appear; because this at- 
tempt to condemn all working moral 
judgments in fiction was made the in- 
strument of an eulogy upon Meredith. 
Meredith, it was suggested, exhibited 
his characters not only as compounded 
of good and evil, but always, I pre- 
sume, compounded of them (by some 
strange coincidence) in equal quanti- 
ties. Meredith did not offer good peo- 
ple or bad people, but merely people; 
live animals to be considered scientific- 
ally and (I suppose) coldly, without 
reference to any high crisis of the con- 
science or wars between heaven and 
hell. That was the claim made for 
Meredith. 

This being so, it is plain that Mere- 
dith, like Browning, must be rescued 
from his admirers. And there could 
hardly be a better end to begin at than 
this simple matter of the allegation 
about ethics. It is an atrocious libel 
upon Meredith to say that he was scien- 
tific or purely psychological or even 
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purely wsthetic. It is a black slander 
to say that he did not preach, or that 
his characters are not properly pla- 
carded as good and bad. They are; 
just as much and just as little as in 
Dickens or any other writer whose 
books it is endurable to read. Books 
without morality in them are books 
that send one to sleep standing up. 
Meredith at least was not of that sort; 
he was complex but quite the reverse 
of colorless. His convictions may 
have been right or wrong; but they 
were very burning convictions. What 
can that man have meant by saying 
that his characters are not good men 
and bad men? He might quite as well 
have said it about Bunyan. Is not 
Dacier a bad man; a man whose bad- 
hess tones the whole pivot of the tale? 
Is not Redworth a good man, intro- 
duced into the tale in order to be good? 
Is he not much more a mere symbol 
of virtus or virile virtue than half 
Dickens’s good men, like Pickwick or 
Boffin, who are comparatively acci- 
dental? Are there no ethical sympa- 
thies in “Harry Richmond”; no politi- 
cal sympathies in “Vittoria”? But the 
most famous case is, of course, the 
most crushing of all. Meredith did 
what Dickens never did. He wrote 
a Morality; a pure and stern satiric al- 
legory for the lashing of one special 
vice. The Egoist is not a man; he is 
a sin. And, as in all the old and 
wholesome Moralities of the ages of 
faith, the object of fixing the vice on 
one man is really to fix it upon all 
men. We have all posed with the 
Egoist, just as we have all fallen with 
Adam. There is no character in Dick- 
ens which is symbolic and moral in 
that extreme sense and degree. Mi- 
cawber is not Improvidence, Sikes is 
not Brutality in the utterly naked and 
abstract sense in which Sir Willoughby 
Patterne is Selfishness. 

There never were any artists just as 
there never were any agnostics. The 


artist had always an ethos up his 
sleeve; just as the agnostic always 
really concealed a cosmos about his 
person. The real assumption of the 
vaguest mid-Victorian was not that he 
did not know, but that he knew better. 
And the real view of the most violent 
French decadent was not that morals 
were indifferent, but that it was highly 
immoral that he should be prevented 
from keeping fifteen mistresses and an 
opium pipe. It is not about the ex- 
istence of obligations that men have 
ever differed; it is about their nature; 
as in those unhappy religious differ- 
ences which still divide Christians 
from Thugs. And what is interesting 
about Meredith is not that he did not 
recognize right and wrong; the village 
idiot must do that; but what things he 
thought right and what wrong, and 
how far he differed from the current 
conceptions of his society. He left 
the world in comparatively little doubt 
about these things, except in so far as 
his mere mode of expression was du- 
bious or indirect. Fantastic as he 
was, he was a fighter; and when you 
have understood a Meredith sentence 
you will generally find it is a stab. 
Meredith is at least as much of a 
controversial moralist as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and, one may be permitted to 
add, a much nicer one. Mr. Hardy is 
always classed with Meredith accord- 
ing to those indistinct notions of liber- 
ality and advancement which are the 
confusion of modern thinking; but 
Hardy and Meredith are, in fact, al- 
most typical antagonists. Mr. Hardy’s 
stories always have a moral; and the 
moral is that morality has an uncom- 
monly rotten chance of it. The uni- 
verse is made in some dark way a sepa- 
rate entity which upsets the plans of 
blameless and pathetic human beings. 
God is the villain in Mr. Hardy’s nov- 
els; God behaves extraordinarily badly 
considering that He does not exist. 
This queer and irritated attempt to fix 
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personal responsibility upon an imper- 
sonal force is a little bit shaky in logic; 
but it produces a genuine and passion- 
ate though an evil atmosphere in art. 
But Meredith, though in no way ortho- 
dox, is the very antithesis of all this. 
That impersonal deity which is 
Hardy’s villain is Meredith’s hero and 
champion. Nature betrays all the 
heroines of Hardy. Nature enters to 
save all the heroines of Meredith. The 
argument of Hardy is that human be- 
ings with their brief joy and brittle 
ideals might get on very well if the 
general wave of the world did not over- 
turn them or smash them into sticks. 
The argument of Meredith is that our 
little lives always stagnate into hypoc- 
risy or morbidity, unless the general 
wave of the world continually re- 
freshes and recreates us. Hardy 
maintains that man is a mere game of 
the gods. ‘Meredith, on the other 
hand, maintains that the gods are a 
necessity of man. He prefers to say 
the gods rather than God; but that is 
a 19th century prejudice. 

Woman always appears in Meredith 
as a goddess in this strict and special 
sense; that she appears as something 
which is akin in some way to the es- 
sence of the universe. She is above 
reason rather than below it; and her 
caprice is not like the caprice of weak- 
ness but rather like the caprice of 
omnipotence. His celebrated sentence, 
“Women will be the last thing civil- 
ized by man” has been much quoted; 
far too much, because it does not really 
do justice to his position. It is not 
Meredithian, because it is neither pes- 
simist nor optimist. It is almost inso- 
lently masculine to suppose that man 
must try to civilize woman; and it is 
revoltingly pessimistic to suppose that 
he will ever succeed. Still the phrase 
contains a hint of his feeling about 
the mildness and mystery of the other 


sex, which were in a manner his reli-. 


gion. 
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Since Christianity broke the heart of 
the world and mended it one cannot 
really be a Pagan; one can only be an 
anti-Christian. But subject to this 
deeper difficulty Meredith came much 
nearer to being a real Pagan than any 
of the other moderns for whom the 
term has been claimed. Swinburne 
was not a Pagan in the least; he was 
a pseudo-Parisian pessimist. Thomas 
Hardy is not a Pagan; he is a Non- 
conformist gone sour. It is not Pa- 
gan to revile the gods nor is it Pagan 
to exalt a street-walker into a symbol 
of all possible pleasure. The Pagan 
felt that there was a sort of easy and 
equable force pressing upon us from 
Nature; that this force was breezy and 
beneficent, though not specially just or 
loving; in other words, that there was, 
as the strength in wine or trees or the 
ocean, the energy of kindly but care- 
less gods. This Paganism is now im- 
possible, either to the Christian or the 
sceptic. We believe so much less than 
that—and we desire so much more. 
But no man in our time ever came 
quite so near to this clean and well- 
poised Paganism as Meredith. He 
took the mystery of the universe 
lightly; and waited for the gods to 
show themselves in the forest. We 
talk of the curiosity of the Greeks; but 
there is also something almost eerie 
about their lack of curiosity. There 
is a wide gulf between the gay un- 
answered questions of Socrates and the 
parched and passionate questions of 
Job. Theirs was at least a light cu- 
riosity, a curiosity of the head; and it 
seems a sort of mockery to those Chris- 
tians or unbelievers who now explore 
the universe with the tragic curiosity 
of the heart. Meredith almost catches 


’ this old pre-Christian levity; this spirit 


that can leave the gods alone even 
when it believes in them. He had 
neither the brighter nor the darker 
forms of spiritual inquiry or personal 
religion. He could neither rise to 
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prayer nor sink to spirit-rapping. 

Yet he was a religious Pagan (there 
were very few irreligious Pagans) be- 
cause he had that great and central 
sacramental idea which is the one 
thing which marks religion from all 
imitations of religions or false defini- 
tions of it. It is the thing which is in 
all things that are religions, Brahmin- 
ism, or Mormonism, or Catholicism, or 
Thuggee, or Devil-worship; but which 
isnot in any of the things that merely 
pretend to be religious, such as Eth- 
ical Societies or Higher Thought Cen- 
tres. This element can only be called 
the materialism of the true mystic. 
Those who do not like it call it fetish- 
worship. It is the idea that to enter 
upon abstractions and infinities is to 
get further and further from the mys- 
tery; tocome near some particular stone 
or flame or boundary is to get nearer 
and nearer to the mystery. All unso- 
phisticated human beings instinctively 
accept the sacramental principle that 
the particular thing is closest to the 
general, the tangible thing closest to 
the spiritual; the child with a doll, the 
priest with a relic, the girl with an en- 
gagement ring, the soldier with a 
medal, the modern agnostic with his 
little scarab for luck. One can recall 
the soul of boyhood better by smelling 
peppermint than by reading about 
adolescence; one could talk for hours 
about a person’s identity and still jump 
on hearing his voice; and it is possi- 
ble for Putney to be a much more pa- 
thetic word than Memory. I have 
heard modern people talk of the need- 
lessness of all the old rituals and reli- 
quaries and the need for a simple reli- 
gion of the heart. But their demand 
is rather dangerous, especially to them- 
selves. If we realiy had a simple re- 
ligion of the heart we should all be 
loaded with relics, and rituals would 
be going on all day long. If our creed 
were only of the higher emotions, it 
would talk of nothing else but special 


shrines, sacred spots, indispensable 
gestures, and adorable rags and bones. 
In short, a religion of pure good feeling 
would be a positive orgy of supersti- 
tion. This seems to me excessive; I 
prefer a little clean theology to keep 
the thing within bounds. But the 
thing itself is the essence of genuine 
religion; every genuine mystic, even 
the diabolist, adores something mate- 
rial. In short, both the mystic and the 
mere philosopher agree that the spirit- 
ual is more important than the mate- 
rial considered in itself. But the phil- 
osopher thinks that the spiritual lies 
very far beyond the material, like a 
remote landmark behind a plain. But 
the mystic thinks that the spiritual is 
very close behind the material, like a 
brigand hiding behind a bush. Science 
is always saying that the other world, 
if it exists, is too distant to be seen. 
Religion is always saying that it is 
too close to be seen. The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

Meredith in this deep sense is a mys- 
tic, though perhaps a Pagan mystic. 
He is a mystic in so far that he is a 
materialist. In all his work there is 
the smell and taste of things; it is grass 
and not the ghost of grass; fire and not 
the shadow of fire; beer and not the 
chemical analysis of beer. Nothing is 
so fine in Meredith as the satisfying 
solidity of everything. The wind in 
which Clara Middleton walked is a real 
wind; the reader can feel it in his 
hair. The wine which Dr. Middleton 
drank is a real wine; the reader can 
get drunk on it. It is true that Mere- 
dith, when one does not understand 
him, appears like a bewildering fila- 
gree or a blinding spider’s web; but 
this is a question of the difficulty of 
finding his meaning, not of what it is 
like when found. Meredith’s language 
is indefensibly intricate; but it is Mere- 
dith’s language, not Meredith. It is 
as if someone were saying something 
quite hearty and sensible in Hebrew. 
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In this sense Meredith is not only vivid 
but almost outrageous; and many 
Meredithian ladies have simpered some- 
what sadly over the amount of space 
devoted to the taste, fulness, flavor and 
bouquet of Dr. Middleton’s wine. 

This is where Meredith differs most 
markedly from the ablest man whom 
he has left in his own line. Mr. Henry 
James has all Meredith’s power of tak- 
ing one’s breath away with a sort of 
light, flashing and flying psychology, as 
of a sage suddenly dowered with 
wings. He also can stun the reader 
with one smal] but unexpected truth. 
Mr. Henry James has all Mere- 
dith’s intellectualism and nearly all 
his intellect. Exactly what he lacks 
is his materialism. Therefore it 
comes that he lacks his mysticism 
also; so that one could not say 
of Mr. Henry James that he was 
a pious Pagan, worthy at any moment 
to worship Apollo. Meredith is best 
at gods; Mr. Henry James is best at 
ghosts. It is no unfairness to him to 
say that his figures seem to have no 
faces. Certainly no face that he has 
ever indicated in English diplomatists 
or American millionaires will ever be 
remembered so vividly as that frightful 
face which was glued to the glass in 
“The Turn of the Screw,” long, leer- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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ing, fiendish, not to be forgotten, be- 
cause it was the face of a ghost. Mr. 
James is better about ghosts than 
about gods because of the essential dif- 
ference between them. A ghost is a 
disembodied spirit. A god must al- 
ways be an incarnate spirit Admira- 
ble as are Mr. James’s drawing-room 
dialogues, I always have an uneasy 
sense that they are dialogues with the 
dead. Not because they are untrue; 
rather because they are too true for 
life: the souls stand naked. 

But Meredith made us feel the bod- 
ily presence of people as well as their 
spiritual presence; and even delighted 
in the very bodily, as in schoolboys. 
And all this is, I think, ultimately con- 
nected with his conception of the uni- 
verse, vague or pantheist as many may 
call it. But Meredith was not a pan- 
theist; he was a Pagan. The differ- 
ence consists in this tremendous fact; 
that a Pagan always has sacraments, 
while a pantheist has none. Meredith 
always sought for special and solid 
symbols to which to cling; as in that 
fine poem called, “A Faith on Trial,” in 
which all his agonies are answered, 
not by a synthesis or a cosmology, but 
suddenly by a white cherry-branch in 
bloom. 


G. K. Chesterton. 





THE HUMPBACK. 


Part I. 


About ten o’clock on the evening of 
the 11th of August, 1899, the little 
black whaler Haakon left the hval-sta- 
tion in Sigluefjord, one of the small 
inlets at the mouth of Eyjafjord, that 
long, narrow loch leading to Akureyri, 
the chief “town” on the northern coast 
of Iceland. 

It was near the hour of sunset, and 
the crisp, sweet air was still. The 
bare, rugged mountain ranges were 
bathed in strong, warm purple light; 


here and there a snow-patch flushed 
pink. The sky was clear, save to the 
westward, where a violet mist over- 
hung the placid sea. Off the mouth of 
the fjord a fishing-boat lay motionless, 
her sad-colored twin-lugsails glorified 
in the beams pouring from just above 
the northern horizon. Towards the 
fjord steamed the French cruiser Le 
Lawoisier, on fishery service, her far- 
projecting ram cutting cleanly through 
the water, her white funnels gleaming, 
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and their smoke stretching in brown, 
unbroken trails for miles behind in 
the windless atmosphere. No other 
craft was visible on the vast expanse 
of ocean. 

About the shores, which the Haakon 
was leaving at ten knots an hour, were 
dotted dwellings, some with narrow, 
peaked gables built of wood and 
painted in gay colors—gaudy greens. 
crude reds, and bright blues predomi- 
nating. Many of these decorations had 
a fresh look, for in the last winter 
many of the homes had been wrecked 
by a blizzard from the Arctic, and now 
the upper floors were practically new. 
On the rough ground beside the houses 
men and women were busy haymak- 
ing. The Icelanders have a brief sum- 
mer, and they must make the most of 
it. Few summer hours are too dark 
for haymaking, and the lengthy twi- 
lights and dawns as well as the long 
days of July and August find the dwarf 
scythe and raké at work. 

For the Icelanders it had been a 
summer of plenty, so far as “plenty” 
is understood in Iceland; but for the 
Norwegians who owned the whaling 
station in Sigluefjord, and for the 
owners of the stations in other north- 
ern fjords, the season had been lean 
indeed. Never had the great blaahval 
and his lesser cousin, the finhval, been 
so scarce; never had disgusted gunners 
taken so many slender sejhvals, in des- 
perate endeavors to keep the blubber- 
tanks boiling and the factory hands 
employed. For the gunner, who is 
skipper, and all the crew of a whaler 
earn a certain bounty on each whale 
captured, and a blaahval means many 
kroner, but a sejhval few. 

“I do not understand it at all,” Kap- 
tein Schroeder remarked to the mate 
who was steering the Haakon. “I do 
not understand it at all, Thorstein. In 
twelve years I have seen nothing like 
it.” 

The mate, a huge Icelander, with 


shaggy, grizzled hair and beard and 
melancholy blue eyes, offered no re- 
sponse; and the captain, who was used 
to his fits of silence, continued: “The 
manager has told me to-day that the 
hunting must close next week unless 
we get more whales. And last year 
we were getting good luck till the first 
week of September. I do not under- 
stand it at all. I remember when I 
came first to Island I killed many a 
blaa and many a finhval a few miles 
from the station. I killed a blaa that 
gave one hundred and sixty barrels 
not three miles from the mouth of the 
fjord. Since then the whales have 
been going farther and farther away, 
but we have always found them some- 
where. Yet last week we went four 
hundred miles along the Greenland ice, 
and saw never a Dblaa and but one fia. 
And we have sought everywhere for 
them. I tell you, I do not understand 
it at all. It has been a bad season 
for us, and the company will pay no 
dividend.” 

Styrmand Thorstein, steadying the 
wheel with his knees, produced a small 
snuff-flask of horn mounted with sil- 
ver, and applied it to his nostrils. 
“Ja,” he said presently, “it has been a 
bad season; but I knew it would be a 
bad season, kaptein. I told you so 
in May. Be thankful it has not been 
worse.” 

“Worse!” Kaptein Schroeder laughed 
shortly. “It could not have been 
worse.” 

The mate shrugged his shoulders and 
gave the wheel a half-turn. 

“I say it could not have _ been 
worse,” the other repeated. 

Thorstein stared gloomily ahead. 
“Death is worse than life,” he said 
slowly. “There have been no dead 
men on the Haakon,” he added under 
his breath; and aloud, “Be thank- 
ful.” 

“Ach, you dreamer!” said the cap- 
tain good-humoredly. “You have 
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been dreaming again! Why do you 
never have good dreams?” 

“A bad dream is a good dream if 
one takes warning from it, kaptein. 
To-day I had a dream which was a 
warning.” 

“You were sleeping on shore to-day,” 
Schroeder remarked with a smile. “I 
have noticed that your bad dreams 
come to you when you sleep on shore, 
Thorstein. Your wife gives you too 
good meals.” 

The mate ignored this little pleas- 
antry. 

“It was a bad dream,” he said re- 
flectively. “We go to the ice to-night, 
kaptein?” he asked after a pause. 

“Ja. North to the ice, and then 
west.” 

“That is well. In my dreams we 
went east, and not to the ice.” 

“Dreams go by contraries,” 
Schroeder, lighting his pipe. 

Thorstein paid no attention to the 
observation. 

“In my dream [I saw Kap Langanaes, 
a great knélhval, and the Haakon. And 
I heard the sound of hearts weeping— 
the sound that one hears only in 
dreams. I say it is well that we go 
west, Kaptein Schroeder.” 

“That shows what nonsense your 
dream was, my good Thorstein. But 
I should be glad to strike a great 
knélhval now. It is strange that all 
the season we have not struck one, not 
even a small one.” 

“That is also well,” said the other 
solemnly. “It is bad to kill the 
knélhval that is man’s good friend. 
My great-grandfather”’—— 

The skipper rose from the seat in 
the corner of the steering-box, and took 
the wheel from the styrmand’s hands. 
He had heard about Thorstein’s great- 
grandfather before. “You had better 
turn in now, Thorstein. Go and dream 


said 


a good, merry dream for a change.” 
The Icelander stepped aside from the 
wheel, but did not leave the steering- 
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box. “When my _ great-grandfather, 
with his brother, was fishing sharks off 
Gjégr one day in the year 1784, his 
boat was surrounded by the little, 
fierce, toothed whales; and they were 
going to attack the boat and devour 
my great-grandfather and his 
brother”—— 

“Yes,” said the Norwegian impa- 
tiently. “And then a knélhval came 
and beat and frightened the little, 
fierce whales, and kept them off till 
your great-grandfather was _ safe 
ashore. It is a very good story, my 
friend, a very good story! But I have 
heard other stories—of knélhvals be- 
ing eaten up by little, fierce whales.” 

“Such stories may also be true,” said 
the mate quietly. “But my story is as 
my grandfather told it to me, and it is 
the truth. And there are others in 
Island who will tell you that the knél 
is the good friend of man. Yes; and 
once, When I was at Isafjord, I met a 
traveller—a learned doctor—and he told 
me that himself had read of the very 
thing I tell you in a book written by 
a Franskmand a hundred years ago. 
So I say it is bad to kill the knél, 
kaptein.” 

Schroeder laughed and patted the 
man’s shoulder soothingly. “Yet you 
have helped to kill many a knél in your 
time, Thorstein.” 

“T have obeyed orders. But it makes 
me feel sick to see a knél harpooned. 
Often he is so tame and friendly, and 
he comes so close to the steamer that is 
waiting to give him his death. And 
when the knél is a mother, playing 
with her young one, it is—— Ah, I 
will turn in.” He left the steering- 
box abruptly. 

“Sov vel!’ the captain called after 
him. “Dream of a blaahval this time— 
a great fat bull blaahval—and where it 
is to be found.” 

But Thorstein shook his head and 
went slowly aft. 

The sun had gone, and now the bare 
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hills looked brown and cold, and shad- 
ows deepened upon them. But the 
twilight would linger to meet the dawn. 

The French cruiser, entering the 
fjord at half-speed—for the channel re- 
quires cautious navigation—would 
pass the Haakon at close quarters. 
Kaptein Schroeder steered his little 
steamer to bring her within easy hail- 
ing distance of the big one. Le Lavoisier 
had come from the eastern coast, and 
perhaps she might have news of the 
whaling there. Schroeder, who had 
more than once taken the chief officer 
on a short hunting-cruise, now descried 
him waving his hand on the high 
bridge. Schroeder spoke into the tube 
on his right, and presently the engines 
stopped, and the Haakon glided on- 
ward, slower and slower, till she came 
to rest almost in the course of the 
cruiser. As the very prominent ram 
drew level with the whaler the French- 
man, leaning over the bridge, shouted 
in broken Norsk, “Off Langanaes—at 
noon to-day—whales—Nordkapers.”’ 

Kaptein Schroeder jumped. “Nord- 
kapers!” he yelled. “Er De vis paa 
det?” 

The Frenchman was positive. He 
had made some study of whales, and 
knew a Nordkaper, the cousin of the 
“right whale,” when he saw one. “Jeg 
er vis paa det!” he called; adding, 
“Bon voyager’ as the cruiser slid on- 
ward. 

Schreeder waved his fur cap and 
bawled his thanks. “Tusinde- tak! 
Farvel!” The next instant his mouth 
was at the speaking-tube giving the 
order, “Full speed ahead!” and other 
instructions. 

As the little Haakon got into her 
twelve-knot stride her bow swung 
round to the nor’-east and remained 
pointing in that direction. 

“Kaptein!” 

Styrmand Thorstein came up the 
ssteps to the steering-box. 

Schreeder turned and smote him a 


hearty slap on the shoulder and burst 
out laughing. 

“Kaptein!” said Thorstein again. 

“What now, dreamer? Ah! you 
heard what the Franskmand said. It 
was good, eh—very good? In the 
morning we _ strike a Nordkaper! 
Think of it! A Nordkaper after all 
those weeks of nothing but little 
sejhvals! Perhaps we take two—and a 
Nordkaper has not been brought to the 
station for years.” Once more he 
smote the mate’s shoulder and laughed 
loudly. 

Thorstein shook his head. “I have 
heard tell of Nordkapers at Langanaes,” 
he said slowly, “but I do not believe 
that the Franksmand saw Nordkapers 
to-day. He saw knélhvals. Will you 
not go to the ice, kaptein, and maybe 
we shall get a blaahval?” 

Schroeder emitted an impatient click- 
ing sound and looked up at the com- 
pass. 

“Even if the Franksmand saw 
Nordkapers to-day, they will be away 
now. It is a hundred and thirty miles 
to Langanaes. We cannot sight it for 
ten hours. Kaptein,” the Icelander 
continued solemnly, “in my dream I 
heard the sound of hearts weeping. 
Off Langanaes there is bad luck for us. 
I pray you”—— 

“Hold op!’ Kaptein Schroeder was 
angry. “Have done with this non- 
sense! It is my wish that we go to 
Langanaes, and if I find no Nordkapers 
and only one hndél, I kill him all 
the same. I tell you, Thorstein, I will 
kill him! I have my company to think 
of, also myself and my men. Do you 
want the men to laugh at you? Then 
tell them the foolishness you have told 
me. You Icelanders, you have too 
much time for dreaming in the winter. 
You should leave it in the summer. 
And what is a dream?” His voice be- 
came less harsh. “Many a dream have 
I dreamed, and never aught has hap- 
pened. A dream is but a warm breath 
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on a cold glass—a nothing. Think no 
more of your silly dream, Thorstein.” 

The styrmand hung his head and 
plucked softly at his grizzled beard. 
“When it is well with you, kaptein, it 
is well with me,” he said at last very 
quietly. Then, as if rousing himself, 
“I will sleep now.” 

Kaptein Schroeder nodded kindly. 
“After all,” he remarked, “it is very 
likely that we shall get nothing but 
sejhvals. Send Sigurd to the wheel. 
At midnight you will take charge.” 

Thorstein seemed to be about to 
speak, but turned away without doing 
60. When the seaman Sigurd had 
taken the wheel, the captain once more 
seated himself in the corner of the 
steering-box, puffing thoughtfully at 
his pipe, and glancing about him for 
wenther-signs. 

It promised to be a fine night. There 
was scarcely a ripple on the water; the 
evening breeze was of the faintest. 
Astern the mountains rose clear and 
cold in the twilight that was still too 
strong to allow the stars to be visible. 
Overhead, the sky was pale blue and 
cloudless; but above the northern hori- 
zon hung island-like masses of bril- 
liant, burning orange. There was no 
sound save the regular thud of the en- 
gines and the rhythmic wash of the 
bow-waves. 

Kaptein Schroeder exhaled a long 
stream of smoke and drew a big breath 
of the keen air in a manner betokening 
satisfaction. He was a comparatively 
young man and of sanguine tempera- 
ment, but until to-night the Qoorness 
of the whaling had been depressing 
him. Now the bare possibility of se- 
curing a Nordkaper, whose baleen was 
of considerable value as well as its 
blubber, acted on him like a stimulant. 
He ignored the fact that at the fag-end 
of the hunting-season it would require 
an unprecedented run of luck in the 
shape of blue-whales and Nordkapers 
to make up for the leanness of the last 


three months. In the meantime it was 
pleasant to indulge in anticipations of 
killing a Nordkaper on the morrow, and 
as he thought of it he softly hummed a 
Norsk folk-song. 

He bore Thorstein no ill-will. Many 
a time he had resented the styrmand’s 
gloomy forebodings, but his resentment 
had never been of long duration. 
Thorstein was a good mate and trust- 
worthy, though his moody nature had 
cost him his post on half a score of 
whalers ere he shipped on the Haakon 
under good-natured Kaptein Schroeder. 
He had been mate of the Haakon for 
seven seasons; whereas a single season 
had exhausted the patience of each of 
his previous skippers. Perhaps the 
length of his service on the Haakon 
surprised no one more than himself, he 
had been so used to changes in the 
past. For an Icelander he was well 
off. Few of his neighbors in Siglue- 
fjord touched money once in the year; 
they bartered their stockfish for other 
necessities. But Thorstein and his 
wife possessed a little box of beaten 
brass, an ancient thing, a treasure of 
his ancestors for more generations than 
he could tell; and in it were many Dan- 
ish and Norwegian five-kroner notes, a 
little gold, and some silver. They pos- 
sessed, also, a son who was a poet— 
and a cripple. They believed he was 
a great poet, both in the Icelandic 
tongue and the Danish. The cripple's 
chief desire was to see the capitals of 
his own country and Denmark. And 
at the close of each whaling-season 
Thorstein and his wife counted up the 
money in the brass box, and smiled 
and sighed, and sighed and smiled. 

“Reykjavik,” she would murmur. 

“Kjébenhavn,” he would answer. 

And then they would bid the young 
man be of good hope. 

For six springs Kaptein Schroeder 
had brought from Christiania a parcel 
of books for Thorstein’s son, who 
frankly loved him. Thorstein himself 
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siid little on these occasions, and 
frowned when his spouse let loose a 
torrent of thanks. 

“Sigridur,” he would say to her im- 
patiently, “we will now drink kaffe.” 
Nevertheless, the mate hoped his turn 
would come some day. 


At midnight Thorstein came on deck, 
and another sailor relieved the man 
at the wheel. The night was now at 
its darkest, but not so dark that a ship 
required to carry lights. For many 
miles the eye could see whether aught 
moved on the ocean; but neither sail nor 
smoke was in sight. The orange hues 
in the north still glowed gorgeously, 
and from the higher heavens silver 
stars, encouraged at last by the dusk, 
peeped shyly forth. The breeze was 
still light, yet keen—a mere breath 
from the distant ice-fields. 

“It will be fine, clear weather at the 
ice now,” the mate observed. “We 
have had nothing but fog there this 
season. But now” 

“If we get no luck at Langanaes,” 
said Kaptein Schroeder, yawning, “we 
must try the ice again. Did you 
dream about that blaahval?” he in- 
quired chaffingly as he stepped down 
from the steering-box. 

“Nei, kaptein,” Thorstein soberly re- 
plied. “I dreamed once more _ the 
dream I told you.” 

Schreeder look amused. “That was 
not very clever of you, Thorstein,” he 
said. 

The other put out his hand in a ges- 
ture of appeal. “It is a warning! I 
tell you, kaptein, it is a warning! 
Again I have heard the sound of”’—— 

“Well, well, we shall see what we 
shall see,” said the skipper with an- 
other yawn, and departed below for 
a four hours’ spell. 

When he came on deck again the 
Haakon had crossed the wide mouth of 
Axarfjord and was passing Rifstangi, 
one of the most northerly points of Ice- 
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land, about seven miles within the Arc- 
tic Circle. In the sunrise the distant 
inland hills, from which rose and 
melted weird, fantastic masses of va- 
por, assumed varying shades of purple 
and pink, and the green low land made 
a vivid contrast with the rock-bound 
shore and barren heights. At the end 
of a long, sneaking point stood an 
ancient beacon; at the erld of another, 
scarce a mile away, lay the skeleton of 
a French fishing-schooner, one of the 
hundreds that have met destruction on 
Iceland's coasts. The sheer cliffs and 
the sea beneath them swarmed with 
birds, and in a little bay a school of 
small whales gambolled [ustily, smash- 
ing the glassy surface into foam and 
sending up showers of glittering spray. 
And once, not five fathoms from the 
Haakon, a glistening grayish, triangular 
fin appeared and went cutting keenly 
through the water till far astern. 

“Shark,” remarked the captain to 
Thorstein, who was looking moodier 
than ever. 

“Ja.” 

The captain altered the course a lit- 
tle. “We shall sight Langanaes in 
four hours,” he said cheerfully. “"y 
will get Kar] to lookout until you have 
slept.” 

“T will lookout,” said the mate. “I 
do not wish to sleep. I am afraid of 
sleep.” 

At this moment the cook appeared 
with two steaming mugs of coffee. The 
captain took one, and signed to Thor- 
stein to follow him to the deck. They 
procee@d to the stern, and there the 
captain seated himself on a coil of one 
of the huge twelve-inch cables used for 
towing dead whales. After a sip or 
two of coffee he looked steadily at the 
mate, saying, “Thorstein, you must 
stop this foolishness. If the others 
heard of it they would laugh—at first. 
Afterwards they would not laugh; they 
would begin to think it was not lucky 
to have you on board the whaler. And 
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then there would be trouble. You 
understand ?” 

“Ja. Jeg forstaar det.” Thorstein’s 
eyes looked seaward. 

Kaptein Schroeder took a mouthful 
of coffee. “Did you ever hear of harm 
coming from striking a knél?” he asked. 

“Nei, kaptein.” 

“And you have seen many killed.” 

“It is so.” 

“Then why does the dream make you 
afraid? Have you ever dreamed a 
dream that came true?” 

For a long time Thorstein continued 
to stare at the water. “Ja,” he said at 
last, turning his sad blue eyes on the 
other. “But I cannot speak of it.” 
His hand shook so that he spilled some 
of his coffee. “I will go now and 
lookout,” he added abruptly, and went 
hastily forward. 

A little later the captain saw him 
mounting the rigging to the crow’s-nest 
on the foremast. “What am I to do 
with him?” he asked himself. 

At seven o’clock they breakfasted— 
the captain, mate and engineer—on a 
stew of pork and onions, black bread, 
margarine, and more coffee. They had 
just finished eating when a call from 
above sent them swiftly on deck. 

“Only sejhvals,” said Schroeder dis- 
appointedly after an inspection through 
his glasses. 

“But you will hunt, kaptein?’ said 
Thorstein eagerly. “They are in our 
course.” 

“Perhaps,” said the skipper doubt- 
fully. 

But he went forward to the gun, 
which he had loaded before breakfast, 
and examined its fittings carefully. 

The whales—there were eight of 
them—were not far ahead, and their 
high dorsal fins showed plainly as they 
rose to blow. 

Kaptein Schroeder was in a dilemma. 
The whole herd was not worth a sin- 
gle Nordkaper; on the other hand, one 
sejhval was better than nothing at all. 
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In a good season he would have felt 
justified in taking his chance off Lan- 
ganaes, but in present circumstances 
he could not afford the risk of return- 
ing to Sigluefjord without a catch. 
With a grunt of dissatisfaction he be- 
gan to unscrew the bomb-point from 
the harpoon-head projecting from the 
stumpy red cannon. The maie, who 
had returned to the mast-head, wit- 
nessed the action with relief. 

“You will hunt, kaptein?” he cried. 

“Ja,” shortly replied Schroeder, car- 
rying away the grenade to a safe place 
below. Upon the comparatively slim 
frame of a sejhval the explosion of a 
bomb is too shattering—from a _ busi- 
ness point of view. If the bomb does 
not pass through the unfortunate creat- 
ure and explode on his far side, it is 
more likely to rend him open from 
within. In bulkier whales the interiors 
alone are wrecked, and, happily, death 
is not infrequently instantaneous. 

As the Haakon drew nearer the un- 
suspecting animals Thorstein from his 
porch selected a victim, and gave the 
steersman orders according to its 
movements. The chase proved brief. 
The whale, when not at the surface 
blowing, swam at a leisurely pace not 
far beneath, and in the clear water 
Thorstein’s eye followed him easily. 
Soon the Haakon drew so near to the 
bluish-black back that the oblong 
lighter blotches upon it were plainly 
visible, as were also the strangely 
small flippers. 

At this point Schroeder took charge, 
instructing the steersman by quick 
signs with his left hand. Two men 
stood at attention by the double steam- 
winch, just behind the foremast. 

Cautiously the Haakon crept upon 
the whale—nearer—=still nearer—and 
yet nearer. 

Kaptein Schroeder slewed the gun to 
starboard, depressing its muzzle a 
trifle. Suddenly his left hand went 
high above his head. “Stop!” 
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With a hoarse sigh from his spira- 
cles, the whale’s head broke the sur- 
face, his back rose clear of the water, 
and the gun crashed out its dreadful 
bolt, nearly five feet in length and 
weighing over a hundred pounds. And 
even as the harpoon shaft plunged 
through the gaping wound in the blub- 
ber, his tail shot high into the air, and, 
with a gleam of white belly and a flour- 
‘ish of flukes over the boiling sea, the 
whale sounded. The fifty fathoms of 
“forerunner’—that portion of the 
“line” which is carefully coiled on the 
ledge projecting over the bow, just be- 
low the muzzle of the gun—ran out like 
a streak, and the remaining hundred 
and twenty fathoms of three-inch yel- 
low hemp began to jerk after it. But 
ere half of this had gone overboard 
the rush stopped. Whereupon the 
Haakon was backed till another fifty 

Chambers’s Journal. 


fathoms ran out. Then the winch 
was braked; but the Haakon was kept 
backing—backing slowly, obstinately. 

Somewhere in the green depths 
ahead of the whaler the sejhval was 
struggling for the surface. He had 
not been prepared for a long spell be- 
low, he was sorely wounded, and he 
had nearly a thousand feet of cable 
and a steamer with powerful engines 
to struggle against. And so they 
hastened his end by drowning him in 
his native element. After that they 
hauled up the carcass, pumped air into 
it, and lashed it alongside. It was 
little over forty feet in length, and its 
blubber was thin—a poor catch. 

The other whales could still be dis- 
cerned from the mast-head. Thor- 
stein pointed in their direction. 

“Langanaes,” said Kaptein Schroeder 
briefly. 

J. J. Bell. 


(To be concluded.) 





POLITICAL ASSASSINATION. 


When a murder such as that of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie is committed, we shed 
tears or hold up our hands or curse, 
according to the way we are made; and 
with some such emotional vent we are 
content. It is indispensable, no doubt, 
this outburst; it is right; but is it ever 
enough? Is it enough now? Here is 
a young man born and bred in a land 
under English rule, educated accord- 
ing to English methods, a student fi- 
nally in the capital of the Empire. 
English thought must necessarily have 
exercised a tremendous influence upon 
his mental and moral development; 
and as a result he kills a distinguished 
servant of the State to whom he had 
never spoken and of whose work he 
knew but little. Whereupon we, who 
can by no means be free from re- 


sponsibility, are horrified that such 
things should be. 

Is there anything wrong with Eng- 
lish thought as to political assassina- 
tion? On principle the average~ Eng- 
lishman will maintain that murder ts 
always murder, and therefore abomin- 
able. Unhappily however principle is 
seldom allowed to appear. The Eng- 
lish have a dislike for generalizations: 
they prefer to consider every case on 
its merits. And when a political as- 
sassination is considered on its merits, 
extenuating circumstances emerge 
which gradually come to dominate the 
situation. It was an evil deed, but— 
and the “but” is emphasized—it was 
done in a good cause. A.blow has 
been struck for liberty, as the phrase 
goes. Let us forget the means in the 
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end; let us even glorify the deed in 
the light of the result. Or, maybe, 
apart from all question of political be- 
liefs, the victim himself was some in- 
famous wretch, crime-stained, vice- 
stained, loathsome and _ deservedly 
loathed. We thank God that the world 
is rid of a monster and write the 
name of his murderer on the roll of 
the heroes of history. Condonation of 
this sort is common enough. With a 
vague idea of the facts, most chime in 
with the praise of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton and Brutus and Cassius. 
All the casuistry of sentiment has 
been brought into play in favor of 
Charlotte Corday, and a political mur- 
deress is held up as one of the noblest 
types of womankind. To come to our 
own day, our way of thinking is ad- 
mirably illustrated by the tolerance 
bordering on approval which has been 
extended to the perpetrators of anarch- 
ist outrages in Russia. The victim 
was assumed either to have been 
justly punished for his own crimes or 
to have paid the penalty for the op- 
pressive system of government of 
which he was the representative. The 
murderer, should he succeed in mak- 
ing good his escape, could be sure of 
a comfortable home in London. Such 
condemnation as was expressed was 
equally casuistical. It was said that 
the Russian bureaucracy had obtained 
too firm a hold to be shaken by spor- 
adie outrages; that the method was 
clumsy and calculated to defeat its 
own ends. It was never boldly said, 
This is murder and an accursed thing. 
In fact, as a people we are practically 
prepared to tolerate political assassina- 
tion in the concrete. We make excep- 
tions to the rule so numerous that they 
can be classified, and so important 
that in effect they outweigh the rule 
itself altogether. The result is seen 
in the writings of Mr. Krishnavarma. 
In defending assassination as a polit- 
ical weapon that person is able to urge 


with some justice that he is only gen- 
eralizing from the verdicts of some of 
our historians or carrying to their logi- 
cal conclusion the doctrines of our 
philosophers. 

It is curious, this English tolerance 
of murder, curious not because it is 
immoral but because it is unnatural. 
For it runs contrary to the whole 
trend of European thought. Western 
philosophy has always been character- 
ized by the stress which it has laid 
upon the sanctity of human life. 
Guided by this principle Europe has 
worked out its political evolution, and 
we ourselves, who in this matter have 
been the most Western of the West- 
erns, have banished efficient autocracy 
in favor of a free life in a free state. 
The Oriental, on the other hand, being 
more tolerant of that power of life 
and death which marks all despotisms, 
lives under them to this day. And yet 
in our attitude towards political assas- 
sination we are approximating to the 
Oriental point of view and denying the 
very principle which more than any- 
thing else has brought the British Con- 
stitution into existence. The inconsist- 
ency is too great to be explained by 
the fact that we were always an il- 
logical people. The real cause lies 
deeper. Our tolerant attitude towards 
the murder of tyrants and villains is 
symptomatic of the general tone of 
nineteenth-century thought. Tom 
Paine, Bentham, Mill, Spencer, and in- 
deed all the representatives of the 
thought of their day, have glorified 
the value of the individual judgment. 
Great were the achievements and un- 
bounded the capacities of the untram- 
melled mind. The bold free intellect 
of the investigator could formulate the 
laws of Nature, could pry into all 
things on the earth or in the waters 
beneath it, could comprehend the mys- 
teries of the universe and criticise God 
Himself. There was a crusade against 
authority whether in Church or State. 
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The traditions of centuries were 
broken and cast aside. Nothing was 
to be allowed to impose shackles on 
man’s freedom of thought or of action. 
Hence it was that principles were ban- 
ished. Every case was to be consid- 
ered on its merits, and one man’s view 
was as good as another’s. In practice 
this worked very well at first. Tradi- 
tions continue to exercise their influ- 
ence, though nominally disregarded, 
and tradition saw to it that the pri- 
vate judgments of individual English- 
men coincided on all important mat- 
ters. But observe the effect of bring- 
ing an alien into this intellectual at- 
mosphere. He is in very truth a free 
being, uncontrolled by the influence of 
a past in which he has had no share. 
He strikes out a line for himself, and 
when called upon to defend his con- 
duct claims that it is justified at the 
tribunal of his own conscience. What 
reply can the individualist make to 
such a plea as this? He Is answered 
out of his own mouth. 

There is indeed but one reply pos- 
sible. It takes the form of an asser- 
tion of authority, an enunciation of a 
principle. We say that murder is 
wrong under every form, wrong be- 
cause it is utterly subversive of the 
social instinct which cannot find scope 
where there is no security and a man’s 
hand may at any moment be raised 
against his fellow. It is of course pos- 
sible to deny the existence of this so- 
cial instinct. It is equally possible to 
deny the existence of the law of grav- 
itation; but the man who does so will 
assuredly get hurt. And in just the 
same way the man who commits an 


outrage against the law of social fel-. 
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lowship will get hurt. He will find 
society crumbling to pieces about him. 
All history endorses this view. It is 
not an accident that Aristotle, living 
amongst those who worshipped the 
memory of tyrannicides, found himself 
compelled to devote a whole book to 
the study of revolutions; nor that Au- 
gustus, given a free hand to save the 
world from the anarchy into which the 
murder of Cesar had plunged it, 
erected a system which turned 
out to be far more _ autocratic 
than anything which his uncle 
had planned; nor that Napoleon, 
called upon to put an end to a 
state of things in which murder had 
become the rule, established a cast- 
iron administrative despotism which 
no subsequent revolutionary has had 
either the power or the courage to 
overthrow. Such penalties must be 
paid. A sin against society recoils, if 
not on the sinner, at any rate on the 
people who have tolerated his sin. 
That lesson is one we ourselves have 
need to take to heart. We have trifled 
with the law. Our casuists have elab- 
orated exceptions and qualifications; 
our philosophers have subordinated 
principles to the individual judgments; 
our poets have exalted murder as the 
handmaid of freedom. And now our 
self-satisfaction has received this tre- 
mendous shock. In the very building 
which Empire has called into exist- 
ence a deed has been perpetrated 
which deals defiance not merely at 
British imperial rule but at any form 
of rule whatever. And the most ter- 
rifying reflection of all is that the 
blame for what has been done lies 
largely on our own heads. 
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ENGLAND THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. * 


It is but just, seeing how many 
books Englishmen write about the 
United States, that occasionally an 
American should return the compli- 
ment. Nor, if criticism has to be, 
could we ask for a much fairer or 
more careful critic than Mr. Collier; 
and at least he has done us the court- 
esy to study us in divers aspects and 
with no little earnestness before he be- 
gan to write. Certainly he writes 
“from an American point of view,” 
and certainly also he slips once in a 
while. We may smile at his “grad- 


_ uates of Eton” and raise our eyebrows 


when he complains of the “heaviness” 


of the English breakfast, when we 


consider how many worthy people 
there are in the United States who still 
at their morning meal eat steak, baked 
beans, and buckwheat cakes—yes, even 
in conjunction—and how short a time 
has passed since Mr. Jack London be- 
wailed his inability to get a good hon- 
est steak at breakfast time at a cer- 
tain class of London eating-house. 
Mr. Collier does not like the Japanese, 
whom he calls “varnished savages” 
{but why not “lacquered’’?), and he as- 
serts without qualification that “there 
is no Roman in the English ancestry,” 
a point on which some excellent au- 
thorities would be disposed to differ 
from him, as surely there is no people 
in the world wherein the Roman type 
of physiognomy seems so strongly to 
persist. Of the House of Lords (which 
he considers “a surer interpreter of the 
sober wishes of the English people as 
a whole than the House of Commons”) 
he takes a reasonable and quite un- 
American view; but when he speaks 
of it as “the most Democratic institu- 
tion in England,” it may be that he 
has overlooked another institution— 


“* England and the English from an Amer- 
ican Point of View.” By 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


ce Collier. (Duck- 


the Throne; and similarly when he 
puts the English down as “the most 
disliked people in the world” it may be 
that again he overlooks. It was an 
American of some experience who, 
speaking of certain Continental peo- 
ples, said, “they may not love, but 
they respect the English; but us they 
both hate and despise.” 

This much having been said, it re- 
mains that on the whole Mr. Collier 
judges us fairly and with shrewdness, 
often running directly counter to ac- 
cepted American ideas, as when he de- 
clares that the English “were not, and 
are not, a war-loving or quarrelsome 
race,” a truth which many an English- 
man, talking to American audiences, 
has endeavored to drive home without 
much success, though in truth the 
American is vastly the more bellicose 
people of the two. When he pro- 
nounces England to be “a man’s coun- 
try” he writes, perhaps, too exclusively 
from the “American point of view,” 
for while it may be true that the 
ground plan of society in England is 
framed with less regard to the require- 
ments and inclinations of the women 
than is the case in the United States, 
it is emphatically not so in comparison 
with most other countries. But in 
many other matters he shows 
acquaintance with more than one of 
the Continental peoples, and when he 
makes international comparisons they 
are rarely to England’s disadvantage. 
Few Englishmen, perhaps, would de- 
clare themselves so confident of the 
virtues of the training which is given 
to boys at our great public schools. 
He is more convinced even than 
French writers of the school of M. 
Demolins; and it is from the discipline 
of the playing-field rather than from 
that of the schoolroom that he believes 
the chief benefits flow. 
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The French and German youths are 
stuffed to the brim with book-learning, 
while the English lad is in many re- 
spects a man. If the three of them 
go out to the Colonies, we all know 
what happens. The French boy keeps 
the books, the German boy attends to 
the foreign correspondence, and the 
English boy manages both. A great 
German manufacturer who has a num- 
ber of Englishmen as heads of different 
departments said naively, “Somehow 
these Englishmen seem to get on better 
with the workpeople.” 


And it is this governing capacity in 
the English with which Mr. Collier is 
chiefly impressed. What is it, he asks 
again and again, that has made this 
people the masters of one-fifth of the 
known surface of the globe and of one 
in every five of all the known inhab- 
itants thereof? He pays generous 
tribute to the high qualities of the 
public service rendered to England by 
a “class long trained in genuine pa- 
triotism, such as no other country can 
boast of,” and recognizes ungrudgingly 
the breadth of view, the dignity and 
traditions of restraint which character- 
ize the best English newspapers. The 
English, he finds, have always put do- 
ing before thinking or talking, and he 
doubts the true divinity of the “gen- 
eral education fetish” as bowed down 
to in the United States:—““We in Amer- 
ica perhaps over-rate the value of edu- 
cation. That a good deal can 
be done without it the history of Eng- 
land proves.” So, repeatedly, in 
searching for the secret of England’s 
greatness, he comes back to the bring- 
ing-up of our youths, and above all to 
their training in open-air games, dwell- 
ing, not without discernment, on the 
extent to which the old and the young 
in the English country take their pas- 
times together—at cricket and in the 
hunting field, on golf courses and ten- 
nis courts—a habit peculiar to the Eng- 
lish, and to the operation of which he 
ascribes not only the early manliness 


England Through American Eyes. 


of English boys but also the late-con- 
tinuing youthfulness of Englishmen:— 
“We in America are so much older, 
so much more weary than they are, 
and it is with some regret that one 
sees that nowadays England and the 
English are not as boyish as they 
were.” 

For if Mr. Collier sees the qualities 
which make up England’s strengtb 
and goes, perhaps, measurably near to 
tracing them to their proper sources, 
he is impressed also with what ap- 
pear to him the elements of weakness + 
and of danger. “Personally 1 believe 
we stand at the parting of the ways, 
and that the student of England and 
the English is looking on to-day at the 
first indications of decay of, in many 
respects, the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen. The sun that 
never sets is setting.” 


Nothing but a tremendous, almost 
miraculous, wrench can turn our stout, 
red-cheeked, honest, sport-loving John 
Bull away from his habits of centuries, 
to compete with his virile body against 
the nervous intelligence of a scientific 
age. His game of settlement on the 
land, there to raise his crops, there to 
play, there to live in peace, there to 
expand himself until he occupies his’ 
present large proportion of it, he has 
played to perfection. But the nations 
are playing a new game now, and some 
of them seem to play it more bril- 
liantly, and more successfully, than he 
does. Though one may praise, and 
praise honestly, the game he has 
played, and the manly way, on the 
whole, he has played it, this need not 
interfere in the least with the convic- 
tion that he is being caught up with— 
which means, of course, ere long left 
behind—in the far more scientific game 
that Germany, Japan, and America are 
playing. 


It is comforting, then, to find that he 
ean “smile to think what would be- 
come of a hundred or two hundred 
thousand Germans landed on_ these 
shores. They would be swal- 
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on- lowed up or dispersed like chaff.”” And many first:—‘“And there would be few 
a he is glad to think that they would be. tears shed in any capital in Christen- 
er, As between men, we all know that dom were they (the Germans) chas- 
wis America does not like England and ened.” But here we tread on slippery 
ne that Americans do not like the English, round. Enough has been said to 
the but no intelligent American, no Ameri- show that Mr. Collier is not a superfi- 
1ey can indeed whose opinion is worth a_ cial critic. He is an American, and at 
fig, would rejoice to see this nation, tjmes he talks like a commonplace 
ies which has taught the nations of the American of the cocksure type with 
sth world the greatest lesson since Chris- Wiicn we are all too familiar; but » 
to Gaatly, end Ghat & te lesen of law more often he talks like a scholar and 
and order and liberty, lose her grip. 
- We, too, are of the Saxon breed, diluted # ™@n who thinks. If now and again, 
ail though the blood may be, and we have 8 in discussing differences in the 
eSs our problems and our tasks, and both American and English tongues, or 
ove . would be made harder should English when prattling of London society, he 
ys, civilization prove a failure. flounders for a minute in banalities; it 
ind He would not, nor, he thinks, would is to sink at worst no deeper than his 
the most of his countrymen, “like to see boot-tops, and he is soon out on dry 
wad the old man downed,” and he looks land again, striding vigorously. If 
the hopefully to three “contingencies his heel falls overhard on our corns at 
bat which may avert the present trend of times, it is for us to remember that it 
things,” which three are—(1) The ulti. would not hurt if our feet were sound 
ost mate, inherent steadiness of the Eng- 4nd corns not there. Not many Eng- 
ut, lish people; (2) Imperial federation; Jishmen could write as much of Eng- 
hn and (3) war with Germany, war at land and find, on the whole, so little 
es, once before the enemy grows too big. ill to say of her or say it with less 
- He places the three in the inverse or- bitterness. 
a. der, however, putting war with Ger- 
The Times. 
to 
to 
his 
1s FROM ANTI-ARCTIC REGIONS. 
ae [Dedicated to Lieut. Shackleton and his crew by a student of zoological romance.} 
“ You that have been where bergs are stiff 
he In ice-bound latitudes remotest— 
ind Forgive me, brave explorers, if 
= I enter here my humble protest. 
0 Of valorous deeds you did your part, 
rie- But one sea-wolf (who knows what what is) 
h— Has failed to find in all your chart 
eft The grand old thrill that heaves his heart 
me Up to his epiglottis. 
are 
Where was the lapse? Of course I knew; 
he I that had toured the globe with Henty, 
be- Had braved with Ballantyne the blue, 
red Long ere my summers totalled twenty— 
ese I saw the answer clear as day, 
al- That spelt (for me) your story’s ruin; 
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You simply had to while away 
The bloodless hours on foot or sleigh 
Without a local Bruin. 


Penguins you had, I hear, and seals; 





Exhumed some interesting flora; 
And startled in her stately reels 


The aboriginal Aurora; 


But never once there hove in sight 

(His hairy shoulders with a hunch on) 
The terror of the Arctic night, 
Requesting you to stay and fight, 

Or constitute his luncheon. 


That is the true explorer’s note, 
The contest of the bo’s’un versus 
(He grips his monster by the throat) 
A slightly pinked Polaris ursus; 
Schooled in a host of such affairs, 
Stamped deep by many a writer’s penmark, 
I tell you that a Pole sans bears 
Is Hamlet played to listless chairs 
Without the Prince of Denmark. 


Punch. 





THE SETTING DOWN OF BIRDS’ SONGS. 


In the correspondence which has 
lately appeared in the Spectator on 
the subject of the call of the cuckoo, a 
writer signing himself “L. E. C.,” 
makes a remark which is certainly 
correct as regards most attempts to 
set down the notes of birds’ songs on 
paper. He gives instances of three 
triple calls which he has noticed as dis- 
tinct from the cuckoo’s ordinary double 
call, but he adds that the intervals 
which he describes are by no means in- 
variably true. Every one will agree 
who has tried to perform that very del- 
icate and difficult thing,—to write down 
a bird’s song as he hears it. It is 
not one difficulty, but three or four. 
There is the difficulty, to begin with, 
of hearing correctly; it is not every- 
body who has the ear to carry in his 
head, or even to reproduce by whis- 


tling, the sounds which he hears. If 
he can carry the sounds in his head, he 
must either be a_ sufficiently skilled 
musician to know what the notes and 
intervals are which he has heard, or 
he must go to a piano or some other 
instrument to find out the notes and 
write them down. Then, as regards 
the piano, he will find not only that 
the tone and quality of the notes are 
not the same as the bird’s, which is 
natural enough seeing that the bird 
sings or pipes, and the piano’s sound is 
wire struck by a hammer; but also, the 
notes which he hears often do not cor- 
respond with the notes of our scale; 
they are slightly flat or slightly sharp, 
and the intervals are just as often dif- 
ferent. Perhaps the nearest way, 
though it is not easy, to come to the 
actual notes as they are heard is the 
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method which Mr. J. E. Harting de- 
scribes in his “Birds of Middlesex.” 
He used to have a short wooden pipe, 
made with two or three stops, which 
could be shortened or lengthened at 
will. By this means, he tells us, he 
could imitate the call of many birds 
on his one whistle, and he found it 
very useful when he wished to decoy 
birds near him. But there must be a 
talent in finding such a pipe or get- 
ting it made; probably others have 
tried pipes following Mr. Harting’s 
plan, and have succeeded only in ob- 
taining dismal squeaks unlike any 
sound made by any bird whatever. 
One of the easiest of bird-calls to 
imitate is the curlew’s; perhaps, in- 
deed, it is the easiest of all; almost 
any one with a little practice can get 
it fairly accurately, though it takes 
more than a little practice te be able 
to whistle one of those wild birds 
down from his flight over moorland 
water to circle within a few yards of 
the call. But how many people who 
ean call a curlew could be certain, 
when out of hearing of the bird, of 
pitching on the right note to begin 
with, or of whistling the right interval? 
Of course the curlew’s note varies in 
pitch and in interval, but Mr. Hart- 
ing gives it as G sharp to C, and no 
doubt that is right as the central, usual 
pitch and interval. It sounds perfectly 
absurd on the piano; so does another 
cry, the green plover’s, which Mr. 
Harting makes out to be a minim on 
B sliding off to a quaver on B flat and 
then a crotchet on the E above,—the 
third ledger line. But if you try to 
whistle those notes, you begin to hear 
the right call. Another queer sequence 
on the piano is the yellowhammer’s 
monotonous little run; it runs seven 


quavers on D and then jumps to two 
crotchets, F, E. Would most people, 
who know the sound of the yellow- 
hammer’s song very well indeed, pitch 
on D as the note on which he begins? 
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Or take another sequence of notes; it 
is the sequence by which Mr. J. V. 
Stewart in his “Birds of Donegal” de- 
scribes the delicate little cadences of 
the willow-wren, that singing ripple 
down the scale which rings from the 
breaking buds of May. “Its song, if it 
deserves that name, consists of ten 
whistling notes; the latter are very soft 
and run into one another.” He gives 
the notes as descending from E ten 
notes down to C, in the key of C; but 
how many who have heard the willow- 
wren would describe the cadence as 
being so regular as that? It is a pity 
that so few attempts have been made 
to get a representative collection of 
English birds’ songs and phrases jotted 
down on paper. A comparison be- 
tween a dozen or so of such collections 
would be one of the most interesting 
studies possible; and it would not only 
be the comparison of the pitch and in- 
terval chosen by the different writers 
which would be interesting, but a com- 
parison of the phrasings which they 
took down from the every-day song of 
such varying and individual singers as 
blackbirds. Blackbirds invent phrases 
for themselves. The writer six years 
ago, in a boat on a Sussex pond, heard 
a blackbird morning after morning sing 
the same sequence of notes, a most 
original piece of music which he has 
remembered ever since. He has never 
heard any blackbird sing it elsewhere; 
but this year on a morning in June, on 
that same pond, from the same part of 
the wood above it, he heard the same 
sequence. It may have been the same 
bird, for blackbirds are very local and 
attached to the same spot, as you may 
prove by watching a pied blackbird, or 
one in any way easily distinguished, 
year after year. Or if it was not the 
same bird that sung the old sequence, 
it may have been a descendant. 

Some of the birds’ calls have been 
taken down in their names. Cuckoo is 
one of the obvious call-names, though 
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most people pronounce the name dif- 
ferently from the call; they speak of 
“cook-00,” while the bird calls “cukk- 
oo.” Peewit is another call-name, 
though it does not give the call with 
accuracy. Butterbump, or boother- 
boomp, is a name which used to belong 
to the bittern eighty or a hundred 
years ago, when bitterns used to boom 
in the Lincolnshire fens; of late years, 
when bitterns have visited the fen 
country, they have generally been shot. 
Chiff-chaff is as good an imitative 
name as any; the veriest Cockney 
would know and remember: a chiff- 
chaff’s note if he heard it once tumb- 
ling among the twigs in the wind. 
Chiff-chaff is an indisputably right 
name, because the soft “ch” is one of 
the few consonant sounds which can 
be heard and reproduced with certainty 
from a bird’s call or song; and the 
sound “aff,” perhaps, is another which 
is nearly the same in the bird’s note as 
in the human voice. You get it again 
in “yaffle,” or “yaffingale,” which is a 
country name imitated from the jubi- 
lant laugh of the green woodpecker. 
But it is easy to see how differently 
the consonants are heard when you 
find the chaffinch’s sharp, single note 
bringing it two country names, twink 
and spink. Eve-churr, again, names 
the bird at once; more prettily perhaps 
than nightjar, though both are good; 
eve-jar is a variant. Curlew looks as 
if it ought to be a name imitated from 
the cry, but the French courlieu, iike 
the old French corlieus, a courier, prob- 
ably goes back to currere and levis, 
one who runs lightly. Other  bird- 
names are not imitative, but descrip- 
tive, or occasionally a mixture, as hay- 
chat, stonechat, whinchat, corn-crake is 
an alternative for the landrail. But 
reel-bird, for the grasshopper warbler, 
is purely descriptive; though the whir- 
ring sound which the bird makes at 
dusk is very like the running of a fish- 
erman’s reel with a light check. 
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imitating 
characteristic birds’ songs go back to 


Phrases and _ sentences 
the beginnings of the language. 
Thomas Nash has one of the earliest 
lines in the poetry of spring, of a gar- 
den village:— 


In every street these tunes our ears do 


greet, 
Cuckoo, jugjug, pu-we, to-witta-woo. 


The nightingale and the ow! are plain 
enough; but is “pu-we” the peewit, or 
possibly the thrush? The thrush sings 
two or three phrases very clearly. 
“Chip Joey” is one; in Buckingham- 
shire the villagers used to say it meant 
rain coming. “Billee knew it; he knew 
it, he knew it,” is another; Tennyson 
brought the note into “The Throstle.” 
The yellowhammer has a very old 
country song, “A-little-bit-of-bread-and- 
no-chee-eese,” one of those monotones 
which carry the full meaning of after- 
noons of high summer. The wryneck’s 
ery comes with the cuckoo’s, a cry of 
May mornings; you cannot find the 
right consonant for it, but “Oh, dear, 
dear, dear, dear, dear,” is something 
near it. Perhaps the most elaborate 
imitation is French; Audubon heard it 
from a peasant of the nightingale, and 
it may not be too old to set down 
again:— 


Le bon Dieu m’a donné une femme 
Que j'ai tant, tant, tant, tant battue 
Que s’il m’en donne une autre 
Je ne la batterais plus, plus, plus, 
plus, 
Qu’un petit, qu’un petit, qu’un pe- 
tit! 


The oldest of all can only be guessed 
at. But possibly it belongs to the 
woodpigeon, and it has variants. One 
is “Take two sheep, David”; but that 
is clearly derived from the much older 
“Tak’ two coos, tak’ two.” How did 
David get into the song? It used to be 
David among the children of a Hert- 
fordshire village many years ago. But 
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“Tak’ two coos,” which seems to be a 

phrase belonging to every part of Eng- 

land, comes down from the time very 
The Spectator. 


far off. Perhaps Walton's milk-maid 
knew it; perhaps Piers Plowman heard 
it “ina May morning on Malvern bills.” 





THE REFORMS. 
By Mr. S. H. Swinny, M. A., Editor of the Positivist Review 


It is probable that the Reforms have 
both gained and lost by the consider- 
able time which has elapsed since the 
present Government came into office. 
After ten years of reaction, a Liberal 
Government regained power. Every- 
where, among the workers—at home, in 
South Africa, in Ireland—there were 
hopes that a new era had dawned; and 
not least in India, when it became 
known that the destinies of that coun- 
try were to be entrusted to that great 
apostle of freedom, John Morley. The 
Liberal Ministry was formed, and the 
country in January, 1906, gave them 
the greatest majority which any Eng- 
lish Government had enjoyed for gen- 
erations. But in India year followed 
year, and except for a change in the 
name of the Secretary of State, and 
the bitterness that follows disappoint- 
ment, there was nothing to tell the peo- 
ple of India that a Liberal Government 
was in power. It seemed the triumph of 
that specious pretence—the removal of 
India from the sphere of party—which 
means that India is to be eternally 
governed by an autonomous bureau- 
cracy, the serene continuity of whose 
rule shall never be disturbed by a 
breath of popular sympathy. And 
while the people of India were grow-* 
ing sick with hope deferred, Lord Mor- 
ley, so his apologists declared, was 
studying the Indian question, and pain- 
fully realizing the greatness of his bur- 
den. And now at last when even his 
warmest friends had given up hope, 
when those Indian leaders who had 
expressed their trust in him, had 
thereby lost the confidence of great 
humbers ameng their fellow-country- 


men, he produces a scheme which, if 
it does not go very far, at least goes 
entirely in the right direction. It is cer- 
tainly a case of “better late than 
never.” 

By this delay, the reception of the 
reforms in some quarters has been im- 
proved. Where men had ceased to hope 
for any reform, even the smallest and 
most shadowy advance is welcomed—- 
how much more a substantial improve- 
ment in the political position of the In- 
dians. But while some, sick with 
hope deferred, are full of gratitude, 
others have passed the stage at which 
gratitude is possible. They have defi- 
nitely separated themselves from the 
existing order, and are not to be rec- 
onciled. Thus the delay in the Re- 
form has greatly minimized its power 
for good. Even much wider changes 
would not restore the old era of good 
will, the old faith in peaceful and con- 
stitutional progress. 

There is one great improvement in 
the actual Reform compared with the 
original suggestions of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The Advisory Council of 
Notables has disappeared. As fore- 
shadowed, it would not have ade- 
quately represented the classes most 
interested in politics, and it would al- 
most certainly have been reactionary. 
On the other hand, the popular repre- 
sentation on Legislative and Executive 
Councils is increased. In the Provin- 
cial Legislative Councils, the official 
majority is actually to disappear, the 
numbers to be increased, and the pro- 
cedure amended. The Council of the 
Lower Provinces, to take one Instance, 
will consist of forty-six members of 
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whom twenty will be elected in place 
of twenty of whom seven are elected. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
portion of elected members is in- 
creased. So is the proportion of non- 
official members sitting by nomination, 
and some of these will represent inter- 
ests which will not necessarily support 
the Government. But it is evident 
that this is a very different thing to 
a popular majority. It will be a gain 
that the official members will have to 
conciliate non-official support, and re- 
frain from measures which rouse the 
antagonism of all sections of the com- 
munity. But in ordinary times and 
with ordinary prudence, the Govern- 
ment will be able to get sufficient sup- 
port from the non-official members to 
be secure of a majority. 

Much, in fact, will turn on the skill 
of the popular leaders, their power of 
conciliating minorities and holding 
their own followers together. There 
will be much danger that the imme- 
diate effect of the Reform will be to 
increase the differences between rival 
communities. The Government may 
yield to the temptation to tread in the 
footsteps of Sir Bamfylde Fuller and 
openly bid for the support of the 
Mahomedans, by promising them pref- 
erential treatment. And the Mahome- 
dans may yield to the temptation ot 
separating themselves from the mass 
of their countrymen with whose inter- 
ests their own are ultimately bound 
up. It is for the true leaders of the 
people, whether Mahomedan or Hindu, 
to show their patriotism by a policy of 
conciliation which will put an end to 
these intestine feuds. Many, perhaps 
the majority, of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators have always been ashamed of 
such a policy; and recent events must 
have taught even the most reckless 
how much easier it is to provoke such 
antagonisms than to allay them. 

Something will be gained by the 


mere increase in size. The new as- 
The Hindustan Review. 
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semblies will be less of Councils and 
more of Parliaments; and in such bod- 
ies there is a tendency to jealously 
guard privileges already obtained and 
to desire to extend them, in which al- 
most unconsciously all the non-official 
members of the new Councils will 
sooner or later share. Moreover, the 
farcical procedure in the Viceroy’s 
Council by which most of the elected 
members spoke first and one after the 
other, will now disappear. Amend- 
ments may be moved to the Budget, 
and there is little doubt that whatever 
their numbers the wishes of the popu- 
lar leaders will receive more attention. 
But the late leader of the Liberal 
party, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
wisely said in speaking of Ireland:— 


If an instalment of representative 
contro! were offered to Ireland, or any 
administrative improvement he would 
advise the Nationalists thankfully to 
accept it, provided it was consistent 
and led up to their larger policy—but 
he repeated, it must be consistent and 
lead up to the larger policy. To se- 
cure good administration was one 
thing, but good government could 
never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves. 


Judged by this test, the Reform ini- 
tiated by Viscount Morley should be 
accepted by the Indians—not of course 
as a satisfaction of their demands— 
but as an instalment which in making 
the Councils more representative of 
the Indian people, may well pave the 
way for making them truly representa- 


* tive. 


But if the Indians accept this Re- 
form with gratitude, they must not 
let that gratitude blind them to legit- 
imate causes of discontent. The Par- 
tition of Bengal still remains; their 
fellow-countrymen are still in prison 
without trial or opportunity of de- 
fence; the drain of wealth still contin- 
ues. Assuredly, India has need of the 
patriotism of every one of her sons. 
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EXIT CLEMENCEAU. 


The sudden retirement of the French 
Ministry from the Chamber and from 
office seems to have been due to a 
purely personal and accidental cause. 
It is easy, of course, to assign polit- 
ical reasons for it in the unsettlement 
created by various disquieting influ- 
ences, and exhibiting itself periodic- 
ally in attacks on the administration 
and policy of the Government. There 
are the recurring labor troubles, the 
financial anxieties caused by repeated 
Budget deficits and by the probable 
results of the income-tax and old age 
pensions, the purchase of the Western 
Railway—a public benefit, but involv- 
ing unknown liabilities hereafter—and 
the thoroughly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the Navy, as revealed by the 
report of a Commission, which was the 
subject of the fatal debate. These 
things are prominent in the leading 
French newspapers—especially in 
those which are most read outside 
France—but we see no evidence that 
the electorate generally is anxious, or 
that the Chamber takes them to heart. 
The Ministry fell at the end of a de- 
bate which should have been exciting, 
but was generally dull, and at the fag- 
end of a Session that had dragged ou 
so unexpectedly that a third of the 
members had gone on their holidays, 


’ some of them to promote inter-Parlia- 


mentary good-fellowship on the shores 
of the Baltic. M. Deleassé, who reap- 
peared in politics early last year for 
the first time after his enforced re- 
tirement at the “Morocco crisis” of 
1905, and is President of the Naval In- 
quiry Commission, made a bitter at- 
tack on the Ministry, some of whose 
members had been active in forcing 
him out of office. M. Clemenceau, 
who is stated for some days to have 
shown signs of fatigue and illness, 
made an entirely unnecessary rejoin- 


der. <A charge of neglecting the Navy, 
he said in substance, came very badly 
from a Minister who had concurred in 
that neglect on the part of his col- 
leagues at a time when, by his foreign 
policy, he was conducting the State 
to disaster. M. Delcassé was roused 
to fury; he attracted the sympathy of 
a number of the ordinary supporters 
of the Premier, and the irreconcilable 
Monarchists with the unified Social- 
ists, at present equally irreconcilable, 
combined against the Ministry in the 
Chamber, as their followers had in the 
bye-election at Abbeville, when a Mon- 
archist won by the help of 2,200 Social- 
ist votes. Ministers were thus de- 
feated on a technical motion, made no 
effort to retrieve their fortunes—as 
they might have done on a direct is- 
sue—and walked out. Paraphrasing 
the account given by the Temps, we 
may say that at eight o’clock M. Clem- 
enceau raised a storm, and that twenty 
minutes later he had been swept away, 
and refused to attempt to recover him- 
self. The affair rather reminds us of 
Lord Rosebery’s pusillanimous resig- 
nation on cordite. 

As Lord Palmerston wrote on a cel- 
ebrated occasion, “I have had my tit- 
for-tat with John Russell, and have 
turned him out.” That is precisely M. 
Delcassé’s attitude, but he seems to 
have gained a barren victory. The di- 
vision list shows a split in the three 
Republican groups of the Chamber, 
which can only be ascribed to a sud- 
den impulse of sympathy for him in a 
tired House; and, under the system of 
voting which was in force till this 
week, it still seems possible—though 
M. Clemenceau has declared otherwise 
—that the Ministry might have es- 
ecaped defeat. And, on general 
grounds, the defeat was undeserved. 
Apart from finance, which must pre- 
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sent insuperable difficulties to all 
Ministries in the present condition of 
the Chamber and French politics, the 
record of this Ministry was distinctly 
good. It had maintained itself longer 
than any other among the forty-seven 
Cabinets of the Third Republic, des- 
pite frequent intrigues among aspiring 
supporters who believe entirely in “ro- 
tation in office’; and in a French Min- 
istry stability is a merit in itself. It 
had coped, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, with recurrent Labor troubles, 
in spite of Socialist hostility and the 
sympathies of many of its own Rad- 
ical Socialist supporters; and, if it had 
not yet reformed the Navy, the evils 
in that service are of such long stand- 
ing, that it was a task of extreme dif- 
ficulty. It had disposed successfully 
of the irritating questions set up by 
the application of the law of separa- 
tion of Church and State, and had 
given the Church better terms perhaps 
than Monarchists and Vatican had al- 
lowed her to deserve; and it had done 
something to check ultra-Protection- 
ism. In foreign policy, though M. 
Delcassé justly took credit in his out- 


burst for beginning the policy of en- 
The Economist. 
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tentes and alliances, his work has been 
carried on effectively by M. Pichon, 
whom nobody will suspect of inclina- 
tion towards a “spirited”—and dan- 
gerous—course. The Morocco ques- 
tion is out of the way, and the un- 
derstandings with Russia and Great 
Britain are stronger than ever. Sir 
Edward Grey’s policy of ententes has 
not borne practical fruit as yet. But the 
friendly understanding with France is 
all to the good, and we are glad to 
think that, pending a General Election, 
there is no reason to expect any great 
change in French policy or in the com- 
position of the Government. An ex- 
cellent successor to M. Clemenceau 
would have been found in M. Bour- 
geois, who has learnt much at the 
Hague ‘Conference and _ otherwise 
about foreign policy since his fall in 
1896; but a still better choice is that of 
M. Briand, the Minister of Justice, 
whose judgment and caution has ef- 
fected a settlement of the ecclesiasti- 
eal difficulties, and who, though a con- 
fessed agnostic, has been liberal to the 
Roman Catholics in spite of his own 
party and the Clerical leaders. 
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Mr. James Lane Allen carefully ex- 
plains to the readers of “The Bride 
of the Mistletoe” that the book is not 
a novel, but a story, and that it is to 
be followed by two other books, one also 
a story; the other, judging by its sec- 
ond title, “An Interpretation,” an ex- 
planation of the first. When an au- 
thor feels it necessary to explain that 
he is going to explain it would be 
hardly courteous to say that one un- 
derstood him, and an attitude of civil 
bewilderment becomes Mr. Allen’s 
readers until he chooses to give them 
further light than he bestows upon 


them in his story. It seems to show a 
husband and wife at the fatal moment 
in which the woman is forced to admit 
to her mind the fear that has long 
haunted her heart, and to acknowledge 
that she is no longer necessary to him. 
The love of the two had been very 
deep and the cessation of its mutuality 
not only slew her happiness but cast 
the shadow of its blight upon many 
a lovely trait deemed inborn and per- 
ennial but really rooted and grounded 
in that happiness, and the morrow 
morn finds her not only different in 
feeling but different in soul. The tale 
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is told with its author’s customary 
care, but with a novel yielding to that 
passing fashion which requires an au- 
thor to write some things which he 
could not speak without being rebuked. 
Such yielding is a matter of choice; no 
man is compelled to remain above the 
level of his time, and no one has any 
right to reproach Mr. Allen for de- 
scending thither for a moment. He 
has told his story with grace and has 


left its sequel clothed in mystery. 
Macmillan Company. 
Mr. Oliver Huckle’s “Mental Medi- 


cine” differs from the myriad flock of 
books on the healing of the body 
through the mind chiefly by the au- 
thor’s willingness to take a hint from 
any quarter, and to consider it care- 
fully. Originally the book was written 
to be delivered as conferences with 
students at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, and its intention {fs to show 
how ministers and physicians may co- 
operate in the work of healing, each 
remaining within his own province. 
The author has been studying his sub- 
ject for ten years, and nine years ago 
issued a pamphlet in which he asserted 
that all that was vital in the Christian 
Science movement had for years been 
practiced at the church of which he is 
associate pastor, and at many another. 
Further, he boldly says that through 
medicine his church and the doctors 
in his congregation obtain a larger per- 
centage of cures than Christian Science 
obtains without medicine. Dr. Llew- 
ellys F. Barker gives the book an in- 
troduction, urging the co-operation of 
the physician and the clergyman, their 
two modes of work being counterparts. 
Readers so fortunate as not to need to 
study the book for health’s sake may 
find it valuable as a short guide to the 
comprehension of many subjects on 
which discussion is rife. An excellent 


list of “Best Books for Further Read- 
ing” includes some fifty titles by the 
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sanest authors on the general subject, 
on its medical aspects and on its psy- 
chological aspects. That Professor 
Blackies’ “How to Get Strong;” Miss 
Call’s “Power Through Repose”; the 
psychology of Professor James, Pro- 
fessor Royce and Professor Munster- 
berg; Dr. Mitchell’s “Doctor and Pa- 
tient,” and Dr. Morton Prince’s “Dis- 
sociation of a Personality” find places 
in this list gives some idea of its va- 
riety. Whether or not a nervous per- 
son would greatly profit by studying 
the question of dissociated personality 
is a matter for the nervous person’s 
physician to settle. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 


If Michael Scott and Merlin should 
conspire together for the confusion of 
the young Americans and Englishmen 
of to-day, they could hardly devise a 
place more abounding in deception 
than the contemporary country house 
as it appears in the contemporary 
novel. The shabby kinswoman rele- 
gated to the schoolroom table and so- 
ciety, emerging only to save a life in 
an impressive manner, is really the 
heiress of a million or so; the young 
man sternly kept in order by dark 
threats from his cousin and her unex- 
ceptionable betrothed, is actually not 
her wicked cousin but a Knight of good 
character and unsullied honesty; the 
aged millionaire has not a penny be- 
yond a beggarly annuity; the poor 
companion is the family heiress; the 
apparent bachelor has one or two 
wives in concealment, and the gentlest 
of created spinsters has a despatch box 
filled with her marriage certificates. 
The reader generally knows all about 
these devices from the beginning but 
does he therefore doubt the heroines 
and governesses and impecunious pri- 
vate secretaries whom he meets in real 
life? Not he, and suspicion is un- 
known in the novel. In Miss Imogen 
Clark’s amusing tale, “A Charm- 
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ing Humbug,” the lady to whom the 
orphaned daughter of a great capital- 
ist presents herself as an elderly gov- 
erness, does venture to remark upon 
the superior quality of her wardrobe 
but asks no questions. The men of the 
family perceive that the young per- 
son is coquettish beyond the possibili- 
ties of a governess, but she carries out 
her plan, makes them her friends, wins 
the heart of one of them and captures 
her small pupil, horse, foot and dra- 
goons. “All is delusion, naught is 
truth,” but with no such terrifying re- 
sults as were produced in Branksome 
Tower. The pupil, Billy, is a delight- 
ful boy, with actual good manners and 
a genuine effective desire to be a 
brave little gentleman. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


When the African colonies, border 
and central, shall close up and occupy 
the entire continent; when the South 
American revolutions shall cease for 
lack of uninhabited territory suitable 
for retreat, the explorer will still find 
inexhaustible fields for his activity; he 
will search for the undiscovered past. 
Mr. Edward Hutton, anticipating ne- 
cessity, has written “In Unknown Tus- 
eany,” and has garnered a surprising 
number of stories and incidents un- 
recorded by familiar historians, and 
many unknown to any but diligent stu- 
dents of manuscripts. His friend, Mr. 
William Heywood, has furnished his 
book with curious and valuable notes, 
and it has eight colored flustrations 
by O. F. M. Ward and twenty pic- 
tures in monotone. The colored pic- 
tures repeat the impression of the text 
in which the author dwells long upon 
the savage, unrelenting heat and its 
effect upon vegetation, but they also 
show the aspect of the climbing for- 
est on the hillsides, and the poplars 
standing up spirelike, dark, dull green 
amid greenish gray, and grayish green. 
No book has been written about Tus- 
eany for eighty years, says Mr. Hut- 
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ton, and proceeds to rectify some of 
the misconceptions of earlier works in 
regard to government and laws, citing 
many curious instances of the surviva} 
of feudal] usages, and showing the cop- 
tests of the monks with nobles; the 
communes with the nobles; the com- 
munes with one another, and apathetic 
through all changes, unchanging little 
towns; almost the same to-day as in 
the years when the legends of the pres- 
ent altar pieces were making. The 
story of a typical abbey and the doings 
of certain typical families are set forth 
in separate chapters, and most curious 
of all is the story of David Lazzarelli 
of Arcidosso, who, some thirty years 
ago, persuaded himself and some hun- 
dreds of other folk that he was the 
Messiah, and was shot down by the 
police because he paid no attention to 
the Tuscan equivalent of reading the 
riot act to him and his mob. He was 
not so lucky as the Persian Bab; the 
first fire was fatal to him, he died igno- 
miniously in a_ hospital, and they 
found that the mark on his forehead, 
the two C’s, back to back, was tattooed 
by perfectly mortal methods, and an 
author made a book about him, and his 
followers forgot him—luckless self-de- 
ceiver that he was! Mr. Hutton be- 
longs to that unorganized group of con- 
temporary writers of which Mr. Ed- 
ward Thomas and Mr. Frederick Man- 
ning are also members, @ group as in- 
tent upon beauty of style as Pater 
and his imitators, but seeking 
it not by way of the forgotten and 
startling word, but by the melodious 
phrase and the suggestion of beautiful 
sights and sounds, and by the expres- 
sion of noble thoughts. In this coun- 
try, Professor Palmer most resembles 
them, but one of the younger novelists 
seems to cherish a similar ideal and 
the influence of their books must be 
felt, in spite of magazine encourage- 
ment of rough writing on the ground 
that it is the vehicle of strong 
thoughts. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








